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of all the motor vehicles 
produced in 1923 had 


IDE 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


built into them at 
hard service points. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
CANTON, OHIO 


© 1924, T. R. B. Co. 
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Body Hardware 


Especially Designed for 


Buses, Coaches and Taxis 


The securing of adequate hardware 
equipment for the bodies of buses, 
coaches and taxis need no longer be 
a problem to manufacturers of these 
vehicles. Ternstedt “HEVYDUTY™ 
Hardware fulfills the requirement 
completely. 


These new products have been spe- 
cifically designed to meet the excep- 
tional demands of heavy duty serv- 
ice. Massive in proportion, of great 
strength and simple in construction 
they embody every essential for the 
rendering of long and_ successful 
operation. The line includes equip- 


ment for every practical need, from 


TERNSTEDT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
Division of Fisher Body Corporation 









window controls to door bumpers. 
Though introduced to the industry 
but three months ago, a brisk de- 
mand for “HEVYDUTY™ appli- 
ances has already developed. Thor- 
oughly tested in actual service before 
being placed on the market, subse- 
quent installations have further estab- 
lished their ability to withstand 
the severe treatment certain to occur 
in heavy duty operation. 

Folder No. 115 displays and fully 
describes the entire line. If you 
have not yet received a copy, you 
will find it well worth while to send 
for one at once. 
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AUTOMO BILE BODY HARDWARE 
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Service and Credits Chief Concern 
of Automotive Industry 


Broad interpretation of these terms outlined as Detroit seethes 


with multitude of meetings. 


Maintenance 


equipment show well attended. 


ARNUM AND BAILEY’S three-ring circus 
B looks like a side show compared to the multi- 

tude of automotive meetings which took place 
in Detroit last week. If there was any organization 
connected with the automobile industry which failed 
to hold a session of some kind during the period be- 
tween May 19 and May 24 it couldn’t be remembered 
offhand by any one of the hundreds of people who 
were attending the various gatherings. 

The first Automotive Maintenance Equipment 
Show, the National Automotive Service Convention 
and the first World Motor Transport Congress were 
the three big gatherings which headed the list. More 
than 1500 people visited the display of service tools 
and equipment which had been brought together in 
the General Motors’ Building. This first complete 
exhibit of modern units for use in repairing cars and 
trucks brought to the foreground more vividly than 
ever before the immediate and practical importance 
of service in future automotive development. 


N many ways the maintenance equipment show was 

the outstanding feature of the week’s activities. A 
large proportion of those gathered in Detroit visited 
it and practically every one of them came away with 
some new information and with a new conception of 
the engineering brains which are being devoted to 
strictly repair problems. 

The service convention attracted nearly 900 deal- 
ers and repair men to its various sessions which were 
devoted to specific consideration of the more impor- 
tant maintenance questions. 

The World Motor Transport Congress, which 
brought together automotive representatives from 


_tion of automotive ideas. 


fifty-four different nations, demonstrated conclusively 
that the automobile has become a citizen of the world 
and that the development of transportation by means 
of motor vehicles is certain to go forward in foreign 
lands very rapidly from now on. 


HE purpose of calling together these automotive 

men from all over the world was “to create 
through cooperative helpfulness of all countries a bet- 
ter appreciation of the economic progress contributed 
by the motor vehicle; and to provide international 
understanding of factors on which depends the 
achievement of a motorized world with its resultant 
benefits to mankind.” 

The Congress achieved its purpose. 

Other meetings held in Detroit during the week 
served to round out seven days of intensive genera- 
Even the most energetic 
minds, eager for new conceptions and thoughts, found 
it difficult to keep up with the swiftly moving pano- 
rama which passed before them. Among the other 


gatherings which took place were included the fol- 
lowing: 


A conference of trade association secretaries held 
under the auspices of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the Automotive 
Equipment Association. 

A Detroit section meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers at which service problems were discussed. 

A meeting to talk over the entire balloon tire ques- 
tion at which were forty men representing the N. A. C. 
C., S. A. E. and Rubber Association of America. 

A gathering of parts jobbers for the formation of an- 
other association to promote mutual interests. 

The Automotive Electric Service Association meeting. 
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Out of the whirlpool of ideas which surged through 
these various gatherings, two trends of vital import to 
the industry as a whole appear on the smooth stream of 
analysis of the week as a whole: 


Coordination of every phase of the industry is the 
chief thing needed to reduce marketing costs. Engi- 
neering and service; sales and engineering; credits and 
sales—all of these elements must be welded into a 
smoothly functioning machine if future progress is to be 
as great as that of the past. Foreign as well as domestic 
distribution success depends upon such coordination. 

Attention of the industry is being focused more on 
profits and less on volume than ever before. The idea 
that service is a necessary evil is being dissipated and 
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is being replaced by practical efforts to make money 
from maintenance work. The car dealers aren’t worry- 
ing much about how many vehicles they are going to 
sell this year, but they are figuring very closely to find 
out how they can get a profit on each sale which they 
do make. Foreign automobile men are concerned with 
questions of credits, tariffs, transportation charges and 
finance. In every gathering there were distinct signs of 
a shifting emphasis in automotive thought from quan- 
tity to profits. 


The story of how these ideas were developed in the 
different meetings, together with a more detailed ac- 
count of specific trends of special interest to factory 
executives, is told on the following pages. 


Maintenance Equipment Exhibit Shows Progress 
in Design of Service Tools 


Engineering thought evidenced in many of new models displayed. 
Maximum performance at lowest cost is ideal sought. Exhibition 
meets with very marked approval from more than 1500 visitors. 


By W. L. Carver 


vice men call “doodads” was conspicuously absent 
from the Automotive Maintenance Equipment Show. 
Practically every unit exhibited—and everything from 
speed wrenches to air compressors, cylinder regrinding, 
reboring and honing equipment, electrical service equip- 
ment and machine tools were shown—bore the earmarks 
of engineering thought and application. While it must 
be admitted that some “doodads” still are being inflicted 
upon the garage man and owner, the exhibit clearly indi- 
cated that many concerns already appreciate the grow- 
ing importance of the maintenance problem. 
Practically every exhibitor was prepared to discuss 
the engineering phases of his product and its applica- 
tion. In a surprising number of instances, the designer 
of the service equipment shown once had been asso- 
ciated with a recognized car or part manufacturer. This 
is not a brand new trend which suddenly has burst upon 
the industry, but the exhibition, the first of its kind, 


GS ‘vice m equipment as typified by what some ser- 


Looking Downthe Main Aisles 


served to show that a healthy movement in this direction 
already is started. When reputable tool manufacturers 
and engineers of mature experience in the automotive 
field are attracted by the possibilities of the service 
equipment field, it is evident that the car and parts manu- 
facturer is right in his determination to devote more 
thought to the same field, particularly in its relation to 
the new car market and future design plans. 

As the result of broader consideration based upon 
engineering applications to service requirements, the 
types of tools exhibited showed a decided trend toward 
greater versatility. A brief calculation, based on fac- 
tory methods of figuring carrying charge, readily deter- 
mines the profit or loss which result from the purchase 
of new equipment. In the past and in many present 
instances service equipment has not been either de- 
signed, sold or purchased on this basis. Unproductive 
equipment wholly unsuited to the dealer’s needs or too 
expensive due to its limited possibilities was handed on 
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Speakers at the Service Convention 





D. Andrews, Conti- 


Wm. G. Eiben, Comfort 
nental Motors Corp. 


Printing Specialty Co. 


to the service man. The trend in service equipment as 
exemplified by the first exhibition is all in the direction 
of maximum tool service for the minimum investment. 

Two or three examples will illustrate this tendency. 
Machines for riveting brake linings to drums were 
equipped in every case to perform all of the preliminary 
operations. The machines in this case must not be pic- 
tured as elaborate affairs, the purchase of which would 
require a special loan. As viewed by the eye of the 
productive executive they have much the appearance. of 
an inexpensive bench fixture. From another angle, an 
appreciation of labor costs is shown by cylinder regrind- 
ing equipment. Practically every machine of this type 
has been designed to perform its function while the 
cylinder block remains in the chassis, being centered 
and clamped at the cylinder head joint. 

Reboring and honing machines show a similar ten- 
dency. In this connection it must be stated that no 
exhibitors of the latter equipment made any claims for 
honing without a preliminary boring operation. This 
fact is just another indication of the engineering thought 
which is being devoted to maintenance equipment. 

Boring tools, line reamers, etc., bore the earmarks of 
the same thought that goes into the selection of pro- 
duction equipment. The number of tools and fixtures 


in First Maintenance Equipm 





Thos. J. Litle, Lincoln 
Div., Ford Motor Co. 


C. H. Page, Durant 
Motors of N. J. 


intended for the maintenance of service tools and equip- 
ment proved a distinct surprise. The millennial dawn 
of perfect garage mechanics is not yet at hand, but just 
as in the manufacturing plant, a lot of effort is being 
shown in the direction of taking matters of individual 
judgment out of incompetent hands. Equipped with the 
proper machinery and tools of correct size, almost any 
ordinary human being can perform the manual work 
involved in production or repair. After all, the prob- 
lems of maintenance, reconditioning or repairing are 
greatly different from those of the original production 
of a part or assembly. Particularly is this evident when 
it becomes necessary to restore a part or assembly as 
nearly as possible to its original condition. 

Service and repair is not all grease, speed wrenches 
and sweat. Wherever this idea survives, the sign over 
the door changes frequently. That the service station 
is appreciated as a regular business was indicated by 
the exhibits of accounting systems. Where many of 
the manufacturers have overlooked this phase of the 
dealer’s welfare, outside concerns have seen the need 
and are supplying complete systems which can be han- 
dled by the average business man. Exhibits of this sort 
were supplemented by several visual inventory systems 
utilizing steel bins and shelves. 


ent Show 
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First World Motor Transport Congress 
Dramatizes Automotive Progress 


Delegates from 54 foreign lands tell of credit, highway and 
sales problems met in developing use of motor cars 
abroad. American factory executives speak. 


By Norman G. Shidle ba} 


HE World Motor Transport Congress, the first gath- 
ering of its kind ever held, was an event of deep 
significance in the history of automotive progress. 
It achieved its primary purpose of bringing together 
automobile representatives from every corner of the globe 
and of giving to these men a clear picture of how the 
motor vehicle has been woven into the fabric of American 
social and economic development. It served to dramatize 
each of the elements involved in promoting wider use of 
cars and trucks. 

But it did something more. It brought to the American 
factory men, who acted as hosts to the gathering, more 
practical knowledge of the problems being met by their 
foreign representatives than they could have obtained in 
thrice the time by any other means; for these foreign 
visitors were frank and friendly on all occasions. They 
seemed glad of the chance to tell about the difficulties pre- 
sented to automotive development in their various coun- 
tries and to seek through cooperation with car and truck 
manufacturers some means of overcoming the obstacles. 

Australians, South Africans and Englishmen, with their 
broad a’s and rising inflections, told about the widespread 
use of American cars and trucks in their countries and 
outlined the merchandising questions which they are be- 
ing called upon to answer. Dusky hued Egyptians and 
Jamaicans showed how the motor truck is facilitating the 
transportation of goods in their homelands and how the 
passenger car is fast becoming an integral part of their 
social and economic life. Scandinavians, Germans, Ori- 
entals, Latin Americans and natives of various other 
climes contributed ideas and took away information de- 
signed to give impetus to the sale and use of motor ve- 
hicles. 


Proves Mutually Beneficial 


In addition to the various papers read by automotive 
factory ‘executives, designed to give the foreign visitors 
a clear conception of motor transport development in the 
United States, a large number of ideas were derived from 
the talks given by .the men from overseas which should 
prove of great value in planning future foreign trade 
efforts. Among the most important thoughts were: 

1. Credits and financing of car stocks and retail sales 
are the chief problems with which foreign automotive dis- 
tributors are concerned at the present time. The extent 
to which the sale of American built cars grows in the next 
few years will depend largely upon the sort of credit fa- 
cilities which are developed. 

2. The truck and motor bus are playing a far more im- 
portant part, relatively speaking, in motor vehicle develop- 
ment abroad than in the United States. 

3. Marketing cars in foreign countries involves a num- 
ber of problems not met with in domestic selling, despite 


the fact that fundamental principles are much the same. 

4. Lack of good roads is limiting automobile sales in 
many lands. In Europe, where once there was an abun- 
dance of excellent highways, the destructive influence of 
the war still is being felt. Its ill effects on the highways 
of the warring nations have not yet been repaired in many 
instances. In other continents, road systems have not yet 
been developed fully enough to permit extensive use of 
motor vehicles in every section, as in the United States. 

5. Tariff barriers and transportation costs, resulting in 
relatively high retail car prices, contribute further ob- 
stacles to quantity sale of motor vehicles. 


Optimism the Keynote 


Despite these hindrances, however, a note of confidence 
and supreme optimism ran through every session. Re- 
gardless of race or color, the foreign delegates expressed 
the belief that more extensive use of automobiles is cer- 
tain throughout the world. That difficult problems remain 
to be solved was recognized fully, but there was no doubt 
in any mind about the possibility of finding the necessary 
solutions. 

The eagerness with which the question of financing 
foreign sales was discussed by delegates from many coun- 
tries indicated that this phase of the automotive problem 
is of very widespread importance. 

Two points stood out in the discussion: 


1. The ability of American manufacturers to take a 
larger part in financing foreign shipments and in ex- 
tending credits is hampered materially by the fact that 
lien laws in other countries make it difficult if not im- 
possible for the manufacturer to regain possession of a 
car under any circumstances once it has been on the 
dealer’s floor. 

2. The necessity for paying tariffs before the car can 
be delivered to the establishment of the foreign dealer 
complicates the financing situation still further. If the 
dealer fails and the manufacturer could recover the car, 
he will already have paid tariffs on it which he cannot 
recover, thus putting an added selling cost on every car 
so recovered and sold in another country. 


These apparently are the chief limiting factors in the 
effort of American car and truck builders to establish 
more liberal credit terms for foreign distributors and 
dealers. The American manufacturers seem eager to g0 
ahead with any feasible plan to facilitate foreign credits, 
provided they can be assured of reasonable protection and 
security in case the dealer does fail. 

Discussion brought out the fact that in the United 
States the title to a car remains with the manufacturer 
until the car has been paid for by the dealer. Thus the 
car maker has prior lien on the unit and can take over the 
car should the dealer fail to fulfill his obligations. 
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This is not the case in most countries, however. There, 
the title to the car rests with the manufacturer or Ameri- 
can bank only so long as the car remains in a bonded 
warehouse. As soon as it goes on the floor of the dealer’s 
establishment, all other creditors have an equal lien. The 
car manufacturer simply becomes one of a group of cred- 
itors in case the dealer fails. Moreover, the landlord from 
whom the dealer rents his premises usually has a prior 
lien over every other creditor. This condition makes it 
almost impossible for the American manufacturer to rely 
on the car itself as security for credit. 


Regarding Titles and Liens 


Several means of alleviating these conditions were sug- 
gested: 

1. Automobile dealers may get together sufficient senti- 
ment to have the lien laws of their country so changed as 
to correspond to some extent with those in vogue in the 
United States, thus providing the American manufacturer 
with an opportunity to extend more liberal credits. Such 
a movement is under way in Cuba at the present time, 
according to T. R. Dahl, vice-president, White Motor Co. 

2. The dealer may sub-lease a portion of his premises 
to the car manufacturer at a nominal rental of $1 a year, 
thus making the car manufacturer his landlord so far as 
concerns that part of his establishment in which are 
stored those cars received from that car maker. This 
would give the car maker a prior lien on the car in case of 
failure of the dealer. 

The necessity for paying tariffs before delivery of the 
car are not so important an item as might be thought, 
some of the dealers said. One American executive 
pointed out that in almost every case the car manufacturer 
would sell in the country itself any cars taken over from 
a foreign dealer because of his failure to meet his obliga- 
tions. 

It was suggested that the tariff situation could be met 
in some cases by getting the government to accept a bond 
in lieu of tariff payment. Then if the car finally is not 
sold in the particular country it can be withdrawn without 
the duty ever having been paid. 

German and Swedish representatives said that the banks 
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in their countries would be glad to cooperate in any way 
possible with American manufacturers in working out 
better credit facilities. The Germans feel strongly that 
financial arrangements for sale of cars in their country 
must be made very largely by American banks and manu- 
facturers and that long credits will have to be extended if 
the embargo is to be lifted and if cars are to be sold in 
Germany in the next few years to any great extent. 

J. H. Rhodes of Australia said that finance corporations 
have been in operation in Australia for several years, but 
that their greatest activity has been within the last twelve 
months. To the great assistance of these companies in 
helping the dealer to finance retail sales, he said, undoubt- 
edly is due the large increase in Australian automobile 
imports this year. That the companies have been success- 
ful is witnessed by the fact that stock in the company first 
formed now is so valuable that it cannot be bought. 

The present finance companies in Australia, Mr. 
Rhodes said, operate only in connection with dealers for 
certain makes of car. These dealers are the ones responsi- 
ble for a very large proportion of the 1924 sales. 

More finance companies are being formed, however, to 
take care of other dealers. All of these organizations 
operate along lines very similar to those pursued by the 
American finance corporations in handling retail business. 


Use of Trucks and Motor Buses 


From widely separated parts of the globe came reports 
that the truck and the motor bus are growing in impor- 
tance very rapidly as a means of transportation. In many 
places they are outstripping the passenger car. In many 
foreign countries, the delegates reported, the passenger 
car still is regarded by government officials and by the 
public at large as a luxury vehicle. Because of this fact 
it is burdened with high taxes which set up a very real 
sales resistance. 

Trucks, on the other hand, very obviously meet pressing 
transportation needs, particularly in countries where the 
railway systems are not well developed. In the Island on 
Jamaica, for example, trucks outnumber passenger cars 
three to one, while the proportion of trucks in many other 
countries was said to be far above the 9 to 1 ratio of the 










































































H. H. Rice, president Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Co., spoke on 
legislation 


John N. Willys, president 

Willys - Overland Co., and 

chairman N. A. C. C. foreign 
trade committee 


Edward S. Jordan, president 

Jordan Motor Car Co., talked 

about effective advertising 
methods 
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C. C. Cooper, president Gen- 

eral Motors Acceptance 

Corp., outlined methods of 
financing retail sales 


United States. Even in Germany, where the railway 
service is particularly good, there are almost as many 
trucks as passenger cars in use. 

Rapid progress in motor bus operation was reported 
from various sources. A great development along this 
line has taken place in the Argentine, according to repre- 
sentatives from that country, while Keith Duncan stated 
that there are about forty buses being operated in Ade- 
laide, Australia, today, as against about two or three a 
year ago. 

This trend is not one of long standing, but has made 
itself felt so very definitely in the last year or two that 
the belief is general that it will continue. 

Automotive men all over the world are up against the 
same highway problem as that which faced the United 
States in the early days of travel by motor car. While 
foreign nations may profit to some extent by the technical 
knowledge about economical road building which has been 
developed in this country, their chief highway problems 
lie in the field of finance rather than of engineering. 

The same vigorous propaganda will be necessary in 
other lands that was needed in the United States to make 
the public at large recognize the economic value of good 
roads. For the most part this seems likely to be a long, 
slow process, but there is every indication that satisfac- 
tory progress already is being made in many instances. 

It was generally agreed by men at the transport con- 
gress that the American manufacturer can help his for- 
eign sales in no better way than by lending encouragement 
and practical assistance to educational work about good 
roads in every corner of the earth. In some places, efforts 
of this kind still are voices crying in the wilderness, but 
the voice will be heard and heeded in time. Cooperation 
and persistent effort seems certain to give greater im- 
petus to the highway movement in foreign countries from 
now on. 

Willys Welcomes Delegates 


The congress began on Wednesday morning with a wel- 
come to the delegates from John N. Willys, president, 
Willys-Overland Corp., and chairman of the N. A. C. C. 
foreign trade committee. It ended Saturday evening with 
a banquet at which Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board, 
Hudson Motor Car Co., presided. About 500 people at- 
tended the different sessions. Of this number over 150 
were visitors representing 54 different foreign nations. 
From start to finish the meetings were interesting and 
full of information. The congress was held under the 
auspices of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 


F. J. Haynes, president 
Dodge Brothers, spoke on 
dealer relations 


A. R. Erskine, president Stu- 

debaker Corp., talked on fi- 

nanecing automobile dealers 
in carrying stocks 


merce, and to George F. Bauer, secretary N. A: C. C. for- 
eign trade committee, goes a large share of the credit for 
the conception and execution of the event. 

Many of the delegates gave specific first-hand informa- 
tion about automotive conditions in their homelands, while 
the American factory executives who spoke presented a 
number of ideas which had considerable bearing on do- 
mestic as well as foreign problems. The idea presented 
by the foreign delegates, together with those parts of the 
factory executives’ talks containing ideas new to men in the 
domestic industry are presented on following pages. The 
delegates passed a resolution at the end of the meeting 
asking this World Motor Transport Congress be made an 
annual event. 


Railway and Motor Truck 
Men Discuss Coordination 


Practical means of coordinating the knowledge and 
efforts of the automotive and railway industries were 
discussed by Sir Henry Worth Thornton, president of the 
Canadian National Railways. He outlined his conception 
of the basic principles involved in such coordination and 
said that in general he subscribed to the statements made 
in the report of special committees of the recent United 
States Transportation Conference. His remarks are of 
special significance as giving the attitude of an important 
railroad man toward the motor vehicle. They will be pre- 
sented in full in the next issue. 

Use of trucks by railroads was indorsed in informal 
discussion at a luncheon given to railroad and street 
railway executives following the address by Sir Henry 
Thornton. 

While advocating increased coordination of the motor 
truck and railroads, W. H. Lyford, vice-president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, asserted his belief 
that railroads should contract with motor truck oper- 
ators for such service, rather than own trucks them- 
selves. “The railroads should not expect to make money 
from the use of trucks,” Mr. Lyford said. “Their return 
should come in the form of relief from conducting un- 
profitable short-haul business and of relief from conges- 
tion at expensive terminals. I am in favor of a national 
organization independent of the railroads, but working 
in close affiliation with them, for the establishment of a 
national store-door delivery system all over the United 
States, so that a shipper in Portland, Me., may deliver 
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his goods to the agent of such an organization at his 
store or factory and know that they will be delivered 
at the place of business of his consignee in Portland, 
Ore.” 

Mr. Thornton disagreed with Mr. Lyford, however, on 
this point. It was his opinion that it would be better 
for the railroads to own trucks themselves and to operate 
them, making a legitimate profit whenever possible, as 
well as gaining such advantages in other ways as de- 
scribed by Mr. Lyford. Allowances would have to be 
made for political situations in various localities, he 
admitted, saying that doubtless in such places the prob- 
lem could be solved by having the railroads hire trucking 
service. 

One of the big problems to be solved in the co- 
ordination of rail and truck transportation, he said, was 
the building and financing of roads suitable to bear the 
burdens of ensuing heavy railroad trucking. 


Finance Companies Aid 
Industry, Erskine Says 


A. R. Erskine, president of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, described the methods commonly used by dealers in 
the United States in financing their sales and purchases. 
The large finance companies, operating an organized 
finance plan on a national basis, offer manufacturers 
and dealers a necessary and efficient service and, he 
added, “They are an admirable asset to the industry.” 


Mr. Erskine outlined present methods as follows: 


“Dealers are expected approximately to divide their 
annual requirements into twelve parts,” he said, “ant 
to take monthly shipments from the factories accord- 
ingly. This means, of course, that dealers must carry 
substantial stocks of cars in the winter and be ready to 
take care of the big spring and summer demand which 
could not be supplied by manufacturers if production 
were curtailed in the winter. Many dealers finance their 
winter stock of cars with their own capital and local 
bank credit, a!though the majority of them are not able 
to do this. 

“This fact resu!ted in the appearance about ten years 
ago of the first automobile finance company, which was 
started by men who had been in contact with the indus- 
try, realized the need of unusual credit facilities and had 
faith in it. Manufacturers could not finance these heavy 
dealers’ stocks located throughout the country, because 
of the enormous investment it involved, and finance com- 
panies gradually developed in large number. These com- 
panies are generally organized under the banking laws 
of the States in which they are incorporated and several 
of them, grown to very large proportions, are recognized 
as useful and necessary agencies in the conduct of the 
automobile business. The system under which the financ- 
ing of dealers’ stocks is conducted embraces, first, the 
financing of manufacturers’ shipments to distributors or 
direct dealers, and second, the financing of distributors’ 
or direct dealers’ shipments to their dealers or sub- 
dealers. 

Financing Loans to Dealers 


“Most of the early transactions were straight loans 
Made by the finance company to the distributors or 
dealers under chattel mortgages or warehouse receipts 
for 75 per cent of the cost of the cars to the dealers. 
As production increased and demands for such loans 
became greater, the finance companies sought assistance 
of manufacturers upon definite terms and conditions of 
Cooperation which would enable said companies to re- 
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discount the loans with banks and thus expand the use 
of their capital. 

“The plan involved agreements by manufacturers to 
repurchase from the finance companies any new cars they 
might have to take back from dealers, due to their fail- 
ure to carry out their agreements. Manufacturers ac- 
cepted this responbility and thereby strengthened the 
finance companies with their banks and made redis- 
counts for strong, reliable companies an easy matter. 
The companies were aided greatly in expanding their 
service to dealers and in standardizing the method of 
operation and the cost to them. Manufacturers were 
better enabled to maintain uniform production and made 
prompt collections for shipments. The details of the 
plans in general use by the finance companies today are: 

“Tnitiat payment. Dealers are required to pay from 
15 to 20 per cent of the invoice price, plus freight 
charges, in cash. 

“Service charges. Dealers are charged a stated 
amount, usually 2 per cent for the first month and 1 
per cent for each succeeding month, of the invoice price 
plus freight. These charges cover interest, cost of fire 
and theft insurance, and cost of a conversion bond pro- 
tecting the finance company and the manufacturer 
against fraudulent disposal of the cars by the dealer. If 
cars are sold before maturity of loan, service charges 
are rebated on a pro rata basis after the end of the 
first month. 


Details of Time and Methods 


“Duration of loans. Usually drafts drawn early in the 
season, that is, in November or December, are for six 
months; January drafts are for five months; February 
dcafts are for four months; drafts drawn from March 
to October are usually for three months. The object 
sought is to make the term of the drafts sufficiently long 
to enable dealers to sell the cars before they mature. 

“Documents used. The documents used are: 

1. Sight draft for the initial payment. 
2. Time draft or trade acceptance for the balance. 
3. Trust receipt covering the cars. 

“These documents are forwarded to the dealer’s bank 
with the bill of lading, accompanied by letter of instruc- 
tions to said bank, outlining the details of handling the 
transaction. This letter instructs the bank to collect the 
sight draft and remit proceeds, secure dealer’s signature 
to the time draft and return it to the manufacturer and 
thereupon deliver the bill of lading to the dealer. Upon 
receipt of the time draft the manufacturer delivers it to 
the financing company, which remits the amount thereof 
minus the financing charge. Having previously received 
the proceeds of the sight draft, the manufacturer is now 
paid in full for the cars. The finance company returns 
the time draft to the dealer’s bank for collection. The 
dealer is expected to pay it before maturity if he sells 
the cars in the meantime. 

“The above procedure is followed as outlined in cases 
where a distributor or direct dealer makes shipments 
to a sub-dealer, except that the documents are prepared 
and forwarded by the distributor or direct dealer instead 
of the manufacturer, and they are executed and paid by 
the sub-dealer instead of by the direct dealer or dis- 
tributor, as described. The whole plan is in reality 
very simple; it is the application of the trade acceptance 
idea to automobile shipments, surrounded with the addi- 
tional safeguards of the trust receipt, the conversion 
bond, and fire and theft insurance. 

“Under the terms of the trust receipt the dealer agrees 
to keep the cars on his floor in a new and unused con- 
dition. He agrees to either pay for the cars before he 
sells them or immediately upon making said sale.” 
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Foreign Automotive Men Describe 


Automotive men from all over the world have sensed 
the importance of emphasizing the utility features of the 
motor vehicle. They recognize fully the need for getting 
this idea across to the public and to legislators as quickly 
as possible. Representatives from different nations re- 
ported varying progress along this line. 


South Africa 


A. V. Gulliver, Consolidated Motors, Ltd., Union of 
South Africa, for example, said: “I don’t know what South 
Africa would have done without the motor vehicle in the 
last ten years.” He pointed out its great military use- 
fulness during the last decade and said that without it 
South Africa might have a different story to tell today. 

New tariffs are likely to go into effect in South Africa 
which will change the import duty from the present 
straight 20 per cent to a horsepower basis. The motor 
trade is opposing this move, but it seems likely to go 
through anyhow. The probability of such a change is one 
reason for the establishment of an assembly plant in 
South Africa by Ford. 

American cars get preference in South Africa, Mr. 
Gulliver stated, chiefly because they have sufficient clear- 
ance to permit safe operation on the bad roads in that 
country. Good clearance is an essential feature for cars 
designed for South African sale. 

Farmers in South Africa are beginning to appreciate 
the motor truck more than they have in the past, but still 
many of them favor animal haulage instead because the 
animal does not depreciate as rapidly as does the truck. 
The time saving qualities of the truck do not appeal to the 
South African farmer very much because time means little 
in his life. 

New Zealand - 


Great numbers of automobiles are operated by the 
Maori natives in New Zealand, Donald Cameron, New 
Zealand Motor Trade Association, said. There are over 
50,000 Maoris in the island and most of them are great 
believers in the automobile. Progress in road building 
is being carried forward under a main highway act passed 
in 1922, providing for control of roads throughout the 
island from a central board consisting of three members 
appointed by the Government, two appointed by local 
authorities and one by motor car users. 

Maintenance of motor vehicles is becoming an impor- 
tant industry in New Zealand and there are 500 garages 
and repair shops in the country. The same sales and ser- 
vice troubles experienced in other countries are common 
there. Referring to the future of automotive develop- 
ment in New Zealand, Mr. Cameron said: 

“With the provision of suitable roads the growth of 
motor transport is likely to be phenomenal, more particu- 
larly in respect of commercial motor vehicles. The Gov- 


ernment already realizes that motor transport by road is 


in many cases more economical than transport by rail, 
and short branch railways are likely to be superseded by 
motor traction. 


“Railways are government-owned, but we are fortunate 
in having a very live and progressive Minister of Railways 
and Public Works. He decides, by personal inspection and 
study, whether rail or motor transportation is more de- 
sirable in the case of proposals for short-branch railway 
extensions, with the result that wherever rail operations 
seems at all likely to prove unprofitable, he decided on 
motor highway transportation as a feeder to existing rail- 
way lines. 

“From its general configuration, which is long ‘and 
narrow, the future inland transportation of New Zealand 
is likely to be provided by railways running lengthwise of 
the country serviced by motor transport running across 
the country as feeders. 

“New Zealanders firmly believe that their country is to 
be the Britain of the South Seas; and with the increase 
of population, the opening up of the country and the 
provision of goods roads, the growth of motor transport 
should be as great or greater, proportionately speaking, 
than that in most other countries. ” 


Jamaica 


The motor vehicle plays a big part in the iittle island 
of Jamaica, according to G. N. Penso, Jamaica Imperial 
Association, who entertained the delegates with an in- 
structive talk about the automotive situation in Jamaica. 
Doctors, lawyers, merchants and bankers find the passen- 
ger car an indispensable part of their business equipment, 
he said, while the use of trucks for haulage has become 
so widespread in recent years that the railroad has been 
losing money consistently. Trucks outnumber passenger 
cars three to one in Jamaica, Mr. Penso said. 

Some legislators in the island want to ban motor vehicle 
imports, he said, because they think that when they sell 
bananas to the United States they don’t get any money 
back—only automobiles. There is some truth in this, Mr. 
Penso admitted, along with the fact that the people of 
Jamaica probably have bought a few more automobiles 
than they really could afford. The dealers have lost a little 
on this account. 

The motor vehicle has brought immeasurable benefits 
to the island, however, Mr. Penso stated, and American 
cars predominate. He cited an unusual case of “show- 
off” in automobile buying when he told of a newly-rich 
sugar profiteer who for some time owned three cars. He 
rode in one of them and had the other two follow along 
behind so that no matter what happened he always would 
have transportation to take him home. 

“An impressive feature of the use of the motor vehicle 
in Jamaica,” Mr. Penso said, “is the lack of taxi- 
cabs. These were tried at one time in the island but 
there are none in use now. The discontinuance of them 
was due to the failure to use meters and the lack of 
proper system. It is probable that if they were operated 
according to modern methods, cabs could be successfully 
used in Jamaica, and I am planning to investigate the 
systems in the United States with a view of helping to 
restart the use of taxicabs in Jamaica. 
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Prospects for Motor Vehicle Sales 


“Another convenient feature of motor transportation in 
the United States is the presence of gasoline pumps at 
the curb, a practice which is not at present used in 
Jamaica. 

“Conditions of climate are favorable to motor trans- 
portation on our island and there is every expectation 
that this mode of transportation will increase every year.” 


South Australia 


Keith Duncan, Chamber of Motor Industries of South 
Australia, said that the chief troubles experienced by the 
Australian trade are high car and gasoline prices. There 
is about one car to every forty people in Australia and the 
vehicles are about evenly divided between the rural and 
urban districts. 

Were it not for the automobile, he pointed out, the state 
of civilization in the outlying districts would be far less 
advanced than it is at the present time, because Australia 
does not have extensive railway mileage. The politicians 
there are fully alive to the benefits of good roads and 
every effort is being made to push road building programs 
as rapidly as possible. 


Austria 


Austria is working under many of the same handicaps 
as Germany. Bad roads and high taxes act as deterrents 
to rapid increase in the use of motor vehicles. Trucks and 
buses are used widely, but the general idea that a passen- 
ger car is a luxury has resulted in the imposition of heavy 
fees on vehicles of this type. 

“The motor bus and motor truck are being used ex- 
tensively in place of short distance railroad lines,” said 
H. Weinberger, representing the Association of the Aus- 
trian Automobile Industry, in telling of present conditions 
in his native land. “This process is quite likely to con- 
tinue,” he added, and then went on to say: 

“A large drawback to this development, however, is 
the condition of the roads in Austria. Not only is the 
country hilly, which presents the problem of heavy grades, 
but the highways have suffered severely as a result of 
the war. There were no funds for road building or main- 
tenance during war times and furthermore the lack of 
rubber meant that the trucks were run with iron wheels, 
which resulted in the complete destruction of many roads. 

“In fact, this havoc was so great that one community 
is planning the building of a railroad bed over a former 
highway, as being more economical. 

“Taxation is still another barrier which operates against 
the bus and truck, and particularly against the motor car. 

“The lowest priced Austrian car sells for the equivalent 
of $1,000 and most makes are more expensive. 

“There is not yet a widespread understanding of the 
ways in which the motor car may be profitably employed 
In the saving of time. 

“This feeling that the motor vehicle is a luxury has re- 
sulted in enormous taxation. The city tax of Vienna im- 
posed on the lowest type of American car equals about 


$200 per car. Other types have to pay $300 and $400 
annually. 





“Motor vehicles from the United States are allowed 
to come in only on special permits, the number of imports 
allowed being around 200 vehicles per year. In addition, 
Austria is planning to change its low tariff policy to a 
high tariff program because it has not secured the reci- 
procity hoped for from many countries in return for its 
present low tariff rates. 

“While in the long run these restrictive measures may 
be modified to permit a freer exchange of goods, these are 
factors which will have a limiting effect on the immediate 
future. 

“The present motor vehicle registration of Austria is 
approximately 11,000 cars and 4300 trucks. The produc- 
tion of the Austrian automobile industry in 1923 was 
about 5000 cars and 1000 trucks. This is about 40 per 
cent of the productive capacity of the factories in that 
country. 

“Immediately after the war a large part of the Austrian 
production (more than 80 per cent) was exported, but 
due to the raising of tariff by neighboring countries this 
proportion is very much decreased. 

“The introduction to the Austrian market of low-priced 
motor vehicles would very materially help the situation. 
It would mean a much more widespread use of the motor 
vehicle with the building up of the resources of the 
country and the more general understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of motor transport resulting in a broader atti- 
tude on the part of the authorities. 

“The outstanding need for better conditions at present 
is the securing of uniformity in taxation and provision 
that motor vehicle taxes be applied to highways, which is 
not the case at present.” 


Poland 


Gen. W. O. Zagorski of Poland said that automotive de- 
velopment in that country has been slow for a number of 
years but that motor vehicle traffic has increased about 
25 per cent within the last 12 months. There are sev- 
eral body and accessory manufacturing plants in Poland 
at present, he stated, but no car building plants. A com- 
pany is being formed to build passenger vehicles, however, 
which expected to be in operation in about three years. 

American cars are well liked in Poland. Roads consti- 
tute the chief obstacle to more rapid increase in the use 
of cars. Poland has devised a comprehensive plan for 
international highway development, General Zagorski said, 
which would weld together practically all of the countries 
of Europe and would greatly facilitate transport of pas- 
sengers and freight all over the continent. 


Argentina 


Lack of adequate roads is the chief obstacle to more 
rapid automotive progress in the Argentine, Roberto 
Kurtz, Touring Club of Argentina, told the delegates. 
Technical skill and engineering ability to build good roads 
are both available in Argentina, Mr. Kurtz pointed out, 
but the people as a whole have not been sold sufficiently 
on the value of improved highways. 
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J. D. Mooney, president 
General Motors Export 
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Percy Owen, chief, au- 
tomotive division 


Time Sales Basis of 
Future Automotive Growth 


“Everyone engaged in distributing and merchandising 
motor vehicles should be vitally interested in the methods 
of financing retail sales,” said C. C. Cooper, president, 
General Motors Acceptance Corp., in opening his talk 
on financing retail car sales. “For a long period of its 
history,” he went on, “the motor industry was not con- 
cerned with such problems. It was confronted chiefly 
with distribution difficulties. The demand exceeded the 
supply and the industry was only concerned with the 
problem of obtaining a widespread physical distribution 
of the product in territories where the demand existed. 
The sales philosophy was limited to devising ways and 
means of getting cars from the factory to the distributor 
or dealer.” 

Continuing, Mr. Cooper said in part: “The manufac- 
turer until recent years found it unnecessary to concern 
himself with the dealer’s problem of moving cars to the 
purchaser. Every motor manufacturer now is engaged 
in a very active campaign to secure the market for his 
particular product. This is resulting in a new sales 
philosophy on the part of the factories. They are direct- 
ing their attention more and more to dealers’ problems 
and ways and means of developing marketing facilities. 

“The dealer’s and manufacturer’s interests in this re- 
spect are identical. Both are interested in developing 
every legitimate marketing facility and directing that 
development along sound merchandising lines. 

“The most important single factor in extending the 
market for motor cars in recent years has been the de- 
velopment of the credit market, familiarly known as the 
installment or time sale. All authorities now agree that 
the development of the motor industry could not con- 
tinue indefinitely with only a cash market. 

“The motor vehicle is probably the largest unit of 
merchandise sold in quantity to the individual consumer. 
The initial outlay to acquire an automobile is so large 
that the extension of credit to the purchaser has been 
merely a logical step. A means was found to meet the 
universal demand for the motor car by enabling the 
prospective purchaser to pay for his car out of income 
instead of capital. It increased the number of prospec- 
tive users by millions. 

“From time immemorial goods have been sold to con- 
sumers on a credit basis. The motor car has but recently 


J. Butler Wright, Asst. 


G. W. Davenport, Kid- 
Secretary of State 


der, Peabody & Co. 


come into the enjoyment of this additional market. Like 
every new development, it has caused some comment 
and criticism. 

“A few critics have gone .| the extent of suggesting 
that the purchase of mot’ vehicles on a credit basis 
should be in some manner restricted. They have lost 
sight of the fundamental position which the motor car 
holds today and have recommended that paternalism take 
the place of natural economic factors. 

“The motor vehicle is a legitimate piece of merchan- 
dise. It is not an experimental machine, a dangerous 
instrument, a rich man’s toy, or an economic waste. On 
the contrary, it is a valuable piece of property, and an 
essential incident to the standard of living of the aver- 
age citizen, and contributes to the wealth of the com- 
munity by furnishing a fundamental and essential com- 
modity—transportation. It is, therefore, entitled to enjoy 
all the privileges and facilities held by any other product 
in the merchandising field. 

“A philosophy that attempts to discriminate in the 
ownership of property destroys individuality and invites 
social unrest. The people today need and want motor 
cars and it should be left to their independent judgment 
to determine when and how they shall obtain them. 
Any abuse of this independence of discretion will work 
out its own adjustment. 

“The credit market for motor cars has been developed 
to some extent in practically all countries of the world, 
but has probably reached its greatest development in 
the United States of America. In this country, the 
potential market for motor cars is approximately 90 per 
cent a credit market in the low-priced cars and 50 per 
cent a credit market in the higher-priced cars. 


46 to 75 Per Cent of Cars Sold on Credit 


“Some dealers today are completely exhausting this 
market and others only partially so. In the country as 
a whole it is hard to give an accurate estimate, but 
general opinion indicates that probably 75 per cent of 
all cars are sold on a credit basis. 

“In other countries the experience varies. We are 
surprised at the extent to which time sales financing is 
carried on in some European countries with apparently 
satisfactory results, while in some of the other countries 
there is a lack of receptiveness tc the idea. It has been 
estimated that in some sections of the Scandinavian 
countries, Mexico and Cuba, about 80 per cent of the 
total retail distribution is on a credit basis; in England 
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and Australia, 15 to 25 per cent. In France, Denmark and 
other countries the business is now being developed. In 
South Africa and the Argentine a low percentage of 
credit sales are made. 

“The difference in the extent of the use of this facility 
in the various countries is not so much due to any differ- 
ence in fundamental conditions as it is to the failure to 
develop the market itself. Other products have been sold 
on a world-wide scale on a credit basis. One well-known 
sewing machine company has sales organizations located 
in practically every civilized hamlet in the world selling 
its product on the familiar installment plan. 


Must Handle Credit Sales 


“No automobile distributor or dealer can class himself 
as a real merchant until he has equipped himself to get 
the most out of his legitimate market. This requires 
that he must be equipped to handle credit sales, as this 
normally represents his largest potential market. The 
wideawake dealer will prepare himself now and thus pre- 
vent the absorption of his market by his competitor. 

“There is no new or mysterious fundamental principle 
involved in the credit merchandising of motor vehicles. 
It is merely an adaptation of old principles to a new 
situation. If we all cling to well-established principles 
of sound merchandising and banking, time sales of motor 
cars will be established on a proper basis. It is the 
responsibility of the dealer in conjunction with the manu- 
facturer to build for the future by laying today the 
proper foundation for this new marketing facility. 

“Properly handled, with due regard to well-established 
principles of merchandising and banking, the time sale 
business will bring satisfaction to the purchaser, in- 
creased income to the dealer, profit to the banker, and 
wealth to the community.” 


Jordan Tells How to 
Advertise Effectively 


Edward S. Jordan expressed the opinion that probably 
more money is spent in ineffective than in effective ad- 
vertising by American manufacturers. He said that 
advertising often is written in too serious a mood. The 
people who read it usually are in a happier and more 
pleasant frame of mind than the people who write it. 

“People read the funny pages in the newspapers more 
than they do the Bible.” 

Greater effort should be made to get the point of view 

of the prospective buyer in writing advertising copy, 
Jordan said. Copy should not be written to please the 
general manager, the engineer, the production man, the 
sales manager, the elevator man, the stenographer and 
others often called in to criticize it, he pointed out. It 
is directed to the reader and should be designed to at- 
tract and interest him. Advertising men frequently 
have more trouble selling their ideas to factory execu- 
tives than in putting them across to the public. 
_ The main purpose of advertising, Jordan continued, 
18 to help decrease sales cost. Advertising not only 
should pay for itself but also should increase the mar- 
gin of profit to some extent. 

Motor car advertising should not concern itself with 
mechanical details as much as it has in the past, accord- 
Ing to Mr. Jordan. Moreover, it should be relatively 
brief and should contain a few words which will be re- 
Membered easily. The most important rule in writing 
effective copy, he said, is “Leave out a lot of things you 
Would like to put in.” 
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Good advertising is based on a few fundamentals. It 
should convey something individual and subtle about 
the particular car. How this is done can never be under- 
stood by clever people. Only the simple minded, straight 
thinkers can understand it. 

Five per cent of the population of the United States 
thinks for itself, Jordan said. Ten per cent gets along 
by following the five. The other 85 per cent consists of 
people who believe most of what they read and hear; 
people who never allow their brains to turn over often 
enough to have thinking become a habit. For this rea- 
son a large part of consumer advertising should be di- 
rected to the leaders. The 5 per cent must be satisfied as 
well, however, since they form that part of the popula- 
tion which everybody would like to follow. 


Foreign Countries to Profit 
By Our Experience 


J. Walter Drake, assistant secretary of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reiterated the thought of “hands 
across the sea.” Part of his speech is reprinted here: 

Motor transportation has transformed America. We 
propose now to help those who live in other lands by 
showing them how we have made the products of our 
factories available, which will help them likewise to have 
such products available in the shortest space of time. 

We do not propose this as a matter of salesmanship. 
We say to you, our friends from abroad, that we propose 
to become neighbors first and merchants second. We 
propose to establish ourselves in the eyes of the world as 
friends whose purpose it is to serve. 

In the application of this proposition to the motor 
vehicle let us consider the first essential element of 
motor transport. Highways must be built if a nation 
is to move on wheels, and yet we know there are coun- 
tries where theories of taxation, financial means, and 
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other factors do not lend themselves well to government 
policies of road building such as those of Federal and 
State aid so effectively employed in the United States. 

But we have learned many lessons of road building, 
and there is an obligation to hold ourselves in rea liness 
to pass this information on to the countries with which 
we do business in export and import of commodities, to 
help them to put it into practice most effectively and 
quickly. This is not primarily in the interest of the sale 
of American automobiles, but as lending a helping hand 
to those countries in enabling them to take the fullest 
advantage of this wonderful achievement that has meant 
so much to America. 
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M. H. Hoepli, R. J. Archer, F. B. Amos, George F. Bauer, R. S. Wiley, 
General Motors John N. Willys Dodge Brothers N.A.C.C. Auburn Motor 
Export Co. Export Corp. Car Co. 


Car Makers Must Keep 
the Confidence of Dealers 


A constructive policy of dealer-manufacturer rela- 
tionships was outlined by F. J. Haynes, president Dodge 
Bros., the substance of which is summed up in his state- 
ment that “There must be no mistrust. Each must 
believe in the other.” Carrying out this thought and 
giving specific details of a policy based on it as a funda- 
mental, Mr. Haynes said: 

“For a manufacturer to place his product in the hands 
of representatives who do not have the complete confi- 
dence of the public, because of their lack of personal 
and financial standing, is for that manufacturer to 
jeopardize his own good name and the good name of an 
honest product. 


Three Merchandising Factors 


“In selecting a field merchandising organization, it is 
plain that the determining factors should be— 

1. A reputation for straightforward and honest 
business dealings. 

2. Sound business experience, and 

3. Adequate financial strength. 

“Financial responsibility is placed last, because if a 
man has ability and a splendid reputation for honesty in 
the community, financial support will be forth.oming to 
him from many sources. 

“In no case should there be any compromise on these 
essentials. 

“A manufacturer’s policy should be constructive and 
just. Dealers should always know that they can be heard 
in their own defense. A dealer should never be discarded 
until time has demonstrated that he cannot be brought 
up to, or will not of his own accord, conform to his 
manufacturer’s standards. 

“It should be recognized by the manufacturer that to 
be permanently successful himself, his merchandising 
organization must also be successful. 

“The dealer, like the manufacturer, must not only make 
a profit each year, but must continue to make a profit over 
a period of years, or, obviously, he cannot remain in 
business. 

“There must be no distrust. Each must believe in the 
other. The dealer should welcome suggestions from the 
manufacturer as to the method and conduct of his busi- 
ness, because of the great opportunities which come to 
the manufacturer to suggest. 


“On the other hand, the manufacturer must intelli- 
gently listen to and weigh suggestions from his ‘out- 
posts’—his merchandising forces, if he, too, would reap 
the full benefit. 

“We have found a system of weekly reports from our 
dealers, giving their exact status of cars on hand and 
weekly sales to customers, to be of the greatest help in 
determining not only the quality of product to be manu- 
factured, but the adaptability of our various types of 
product to the market in which it is being sold. 


Weekly Reports Made 


“These weekly reports from our dealers include com- 
ments relative to trade and weather conditions in their 
vicinity, and any suggestions which they may have to 
make. 

“With this knowledge at hand every week, we are able 
to form an exact picture of our own and our dealers’ 
position. 

“We know each week, to a single unit, the exact 
rumber of cars by types that every dealer in the domestic 
field, and the majority in the foreign field, has on hand 
and in transit. We know his actual sales and his finan- 
cial condition, and can judge whether more cars should 
be shipped to him or whether he has sufficient for the 
time being. Thus we are able to conserve the best 
interests of all, because, manifestly, it would be unwise 
for us to overload our dealers. 

“We never consider our product sold until it is actually 
in the hands of the ultimate consumer and paid for. 

“The manufacturer should be constantly engaged upon 
the work of investigating future conditions, charting 
potential possibilities based on facts. The standing of 
every one of his competitors should be known to him, 
and the reason for their position should be studied 
and analyzed. 


Motor Car Business Is Sound 


“The motor car business is, to my mind, one of the 
soundest in the world today. The advantages of the 
motor car are so many, and it is so useful, that nothing 
can stop or hinder its progress. 

“There will always be an automobile business. 

“The successful dealer and the successful manufac- 
turer will have something to which they can permanently 
adhere, but they must make up their minds that it i8 
a case of hard, persistent, energetic and intelligent 
work.” 
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Prominent Export Men Who Attended the Congress 












































Glyn Davies, 
General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. 


D. A. Laing, Gen- 
eral Motors Ex- 
port Co. 


How Foreign Countries 


Can Finance Good Roads 


A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, Inc., out- 
lined for the foreign visitors the principles of highway 
finance which have been found most successful in this 
country and which are thoroughly familiar to automo- 
tive executives in general. 

Basing his discussion on T. H. McDonald’s statement 
that “It will cost us less money to build roads than to 
go without them,” Mr. Brosseau continued in part as 
follows: 

“It is necessary to make a comprehensive study of all 
the elements of this new method of transportation. 

“In our analysis we shall have to bear in mind that 
those countries which have been building roads for 
centuries will have financial problems somewhat dis- 
similar from those where highways have not been de- 
veloped. In all countries it will be necessary to re- 
member that forms of administration, financial resources 
and, finally, varying degrees of traffic needs, will have 
a determining influence upon the character and extent 
of the improvement. 

“Since the United States presents in its several States 
many of the problems found elsewhere, it is perhaps 
reasonable to assume that the experience and conclusions 
of the engineers, financiers and economists who are 
studying the question here will be found to be applicable 
quite universally. 

“In discussions with leading foreign authorities I 
have found that all students of the problems are quite 
generally pursuing the same lines of inquiry and thought. 

“In any consideration which may be given to highway 
— it has always seemed to me to be funamental 

at—. 

(a) Any investment for highways should not exceed in 
amount the benefit that accrues to property and 
society, and, 

(b) The increased earning capacity of the highway, 
together with the reduction in operating costs and 
maintenance, must be sufficient in amount to pay 
substantial dividends on the investments. 

_ “If we adopt this rule, all expenditures for highways, 
if wisely made, will increase the wealth of the nation and 
Mcrease the current income. The owners of property 
Will be benefited by higher land values and the road 
user will be benefited by lower operating costs. Society, 


W. E. Morrison, 
Paige Motor Car 
Co. Co. 


H. B. Reynolds, 
Selden Truck Co. 


Pablo Homs, 
Cole Motor Car 


as a whole, will be benefited by the intangibles which 
come from better education and similar factors.” 

As regards those countries where the financial situa- 
tion does not permit the issuance of highway bond issues 
at home, or of increased taxes, Mr. Brosseau said: 

“In these cases there appear to be two alternatives. 
The first is the construction and maintenance of toll 
highways by private capital, a method which usually 
results in the State finally taking over the road, but 
which meanwhile has obvious disadvantages. 

“The second is a suggestion that we in this country 
have a full appreciation of the difficulties which confront 
others in providing themselves with highway transport 
facilities. We know of the far-reaching benefits of mo- 
tor transportation and we believe in its value, as I have 
already said, not alone from the standpoint of domestic 
welfare, but from that of international relations as well. 

“We are ready to lend our efforts toward obtaining 
the practical results which we believe will come out of 
sound highway transportation extension, and to that end 
we stand ready to give sympathetic consideration to any 
sound proposals coming to us from other lands.” 


Wide Truck Use Based 


on Sound Business Needs 


The position of the motor truck in transportation was 
outlined to the delegates by T. R. Dahl, vice-president, 
White Motor Co. He traced the development of motor 
transport in the United States over a period of years 
and told the delegates how this country has met and 
solved various problems likely to arise in foreign lands. 

The United States had to get the answer to many of 
the questions through experience, he said, but pointed 
out that other nations might benefit by our solutions 
without going through the same period of experimenta- 
tion. Mr. Dahl added in part: 

“There is no-rule-of-thumb by which the place of the 
motor truck in world transportation can be determined. 
The transportation requirements of countries with many 
cities and great congestion differ very materially from 
countries where the population is widely scattered over 
great territories, as, for example, the congestion of Japan 
and the great distances of South Africa. 

“Each country has its own transportation problem. 
Motor trucks have a definite place in the transportation 
system of each of these countries and an intelligent 
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understanding of local conditions is necessary in order 
to determine the place of that unit of transportation. 

“The growth of the motor truck naturally met with 
the opposition of established carriers. In that respect it 
is no different from the development of any other means 
of transportation. Early in its history the industry 
itself concluded that there need be no material competi- 
tion between the motor truck and the other established 
means of transportation, railways and waterways. The 
question involved was rather one of finding the exact 
place for the motor truck in the transportation system 
of the country. 


Strides Made in Trucks 


“It is remarkable how rapidly that idea of the motor 
truck has grown. The National Associations represent- 
ing the ~otor vehicle industry, the electric railway and 
steam railway, have met in conference and agreed upon 
the principal fundamentals of the correlation of highway, 
railway and waterway transportation. These principles 
have been accepted by the business interests of the coun- 
try through their national organization, the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The electric railways have established 
motor bus lines as feeders and as extensions to their own 
lines, and in a number of cases are profitably operating 
such motor bus lines parallel to their rails. 


Buses Help Electric Lines 


“The electric railway, through the use of the motor 
bus as a corollary to its street cars, found a new cus- 
tomer, the passenger who previously had ridden in his 
private conveyance. The steam railways found that they 
could operate motor trucks to replace peddler trains for 
the handling of l.c.l. freight, for the relief of congestion 
in its terminals and in its present experiments with 
store-door delivery. 

“Owners of motor trucks, by better management of 
their equipment, are rapidly improving the position of 
the motor truck in our transportation system. By in- 
creasing the efficiency of their operation they add to the 
efficiency of their equipment. 

“Operators are learning by experience. They are giv- 
ing more forethought to transportation, instead of slip- 
shod afterthought. These operators have found the 
formula—better cost systems; complete records that tell 
the story by truck, by load, by mile, by day; better care 
of equipment; better selection and education of drivers; 
better routing in order to eliminate truck idleness; pick- 
ing the right type of truck for the right job; adapting 
their premises to motor transportation; and the intelli- 
gent use of their motor equipment for advertising pur- 
poses. 

Savings Being Effected 


“Great savings are being effected by these intelligent 
users of motor trucks who have found that efficiency 
goes hand in hand with economy. The owner does the 
thinking and the motor truck does more work. A stand- 
ing truck loses money. The test of a truck is the mileage 
it covers earning money. 

“Intelligent users do not put a 5-ton truck on a job 
which a %4-ton truck ought to be doing. They do not 
a a %4-ton truck to do a job which requires a 5-ton 

- truck. 

“Growth of the use of the motor truck in this country 
is based on fundamental economic reasons and it is 
inevitable that in view of the actual dollars and cents 
saving in transportation costs by the use of the motor 
truck that the growth of that form of transportation 
must continue, limited only by the development of im- 
proved highways.” 
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Outlines Standards 
for Motor Vehicle Laws 


The standards which the motor groups in the United 
States have adopted for the taxation and regulation of 
cars and trucks were outlined by H. H. Rice, chairman 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
Legislative Committee and president of Cadillac Motor 
Car Company. 

Mr. Rice brought out the point that the motor vehicle 
owner, dealer and manufacturer organizations had 
worked together on these principles and had attempted 
to formulate a program which would be equitable and 
a public benefit, realizing that any other program would 
necessarily be short lived. 


Among the principles which industry has adopted are 
the following: 

The motor vehicle should be called upon to pay special 
taxes to maintain improved highways. 

The original construction cost of improving highways 
should be borne by society as a whole, including owners 
and non-owners of motor vehicles, all of whom benefit 
from the highways. 

The State should be the sole taxation agency. 

The total amount of special taxation should not ex- 
ceed the sum of money necessary for the maintenance 
of improved highways of the State and for the adminis- 
tration of the State Motor Vehicle Department, 


Mr. Rice said in part: 

“Up to 1904 there were practically no automobile 
laws. The first real motor vehicle law was passed in 
New York in 1904, just twenty years ago. By 1915 every 
State in the Union had adopted laws regulating and tax- 
ing the motor vehicle in some form or other. The early 
laws were poorly drawn and designed without any real 
constructive and scientific investigation as their basis. 
In spite of these handicaps, however, the development 
of the motor vehicle has been unparalleled. 


Automobiles as a Source of Tax Revenue 


“The lawmakers early discovered that the automo- 
bile was a new source of tax revenue, so there came into 
existence a body of laws placing special taxes on the 
use and operation of the motor vehicle. 

“These special taxes are generally called registration 
or license fees. 

“Laws relating to registration and license fees were 
passed only for revenue purposes, the money obtained 
being turned over to the general fund of the State for 
general administration purposes. But with the great in- 
crease in number and use of motor vehicles there sprang 
up a great demand for new highways and roads over 
which these vehicles could operate. At the present time 
it is impossible to discuss automobile taxation without 
taking into consideration the question of highway con- 
struction. 

“There are, at the present time, in the United States 
three theories of taxation to pay for highways: 


1. No special taxation whatever for motor vehicles— 
This theory holds that highway transport being of 
the same nature and importance as public educa- 
tion, police and fire protection, etc., should be taken 
care of entirely by general taxation levied upon 
society as a whole and not with reference to the 
amount and intensity of the use and benefits which 
any one of such individuals owning motor vehicles 
may obtain from operating them on improved high- 
ways. In other words, it regards special levies 00 
the motor vehicle as uneconomic and unfair. 
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Foreign Visitors Came From Many Lands 
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Roberte Kurtz, 
Argentina 


Keith Duncan, 
South Australia 


2. Special taxation of the motor vehicle to pay every- 
thing—The second theory goes to the other extreme 
and insists that society as a whole should not in 
any way be subjected to taxation for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of improved highways on the 
ground that the performance of this governmental 
function results exclusively in benefiting the motor 
vehicle owner and user. The theory holds that the 
motor vehicle owner and user should pay special 
taxes to cover the entire burden which, as has been 
pointed out, for the year 1923, will aggregate over 
a billion dollars. 

3. General taxation for construction, but special taxa- 
tion of the motor vehicle for maintenance—The 
third theory—and the one which is steadily gaining 
ground in the United States—holds that society as 
a whole, including owners and non-owners of motor 
vehicles, should pay general taxes to provide the 
capital investments necessary to construct improved 
highways, but that motor vehicle owners and users, 
as a separate and distinct class, should be called 
upon to pay special taxes to maintain improved 
highways. 


“The automotive industry, through the Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee, has subscribed to this third 
theory or plan and believes that it is the most equitable 
basis for such taxation laws. 


Highway Wear and Taxation 


“Recently, within the last five years, because of the 
great demand for new highways and the increased cost 
of their construction, the States have been forced to work 
out some new method of taxation of the motor vehicle. 

“In endeavoring to find a new method which would be 
equitable in measuring the service of the highway to the 
motor vehicle owner, it was necessary to take into ac- 
count the factors of the use of the motor vehicle, which 
resulted in damage to, and in some cases the destruction 
of, the highways. These factors are (1) distance trav- 
eled, (2) weight of vehicle, and (3) speed of vehicle. 

any people now believe that this problem has heen 
solved by the introduction and adoption of the so-called 
asoline taxes. 

“The automotive industry, as represented by the Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee, does not object to the 
gasoline tax, per se, unless it is added to the already 
*xisting taxes on the motor vehicle, its chief interest 

Ing the amount of the tax rather than the form. It does 
object, however, if it is added as an extra tax and be- 


J. H. Rhodes, 
Australia 


A. V. Gulliver, 
South Africa 


Johannes Busch- 
mann, Germany 


comes a supertax on the operation of motor vehicles. If 
the other taxes are reduced to a minimum, then there 
is no objection to a gasoline tax, so long as the amount 
of money obtained is no more than enough to maintain 
the properly located and constructed highways of the 
State. 


Links of Cooperation 


Which Prove Helpful 


In his address, Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
N. A. A. C., began by asking: 

“Can competitors successfully and in good faith join 
together for mutual and public benefit?” 

He went on to say, among other things, that since 1900, 
which was virtually the beginning of the automobile 
industry in this country, the manufacturers of motor 
vehicles have been gathered together in associations. 

For more than ten years, or the period of the chief 
growth of the industry, the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been the sole body representing 
the makers of motor cars and motor trucks. 

The World Motor Transport Congress is a definite 
example of the possibilities of association work. Asso- 
ciated together, pooling their interest, without an effort 
to push any particular brand of the product, the indus- 
try is able to stage an economic conference attended by 
the officials of our Government, who have so kindly 
come here, and by delegates from 54 nations who have 
honored us with their presence. 

Perhaps the most notable example of cooperation fur- 
nished by the industry is the cross-licensing agreement 
with regard to patents which has been in operation for 
many years. The industry determined to cross license 
all its patents, whereby any company might have access 
to the use of the patents of other member companies of 
this association. 

As a result, automobiles as a whole are improved 
and the public is increasingly convinced of the desira- 
bility of motor transportation. 

This Congress has heard a number of able papers on 
taxation and principles underlying highway building. 

Through the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, the automobile industry works cooperatively on 
these matters. Committees of factory executives study 
the matters of taxation, insurance, highway improvement, 
traffic regulation, standardization, and other topics per- 
taining to the industry as a whole, seeking guidance 
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from legislators, government officials, educators, and 
others interested. 

Some of you gentlemen expressed surprise at the man- 
ner in which our factories are open to visitors. This 
is not alone usual in the case of the public, but is equally 
true in the case of competitors. Our members welcome 
competitors to their plants and frequently exchange 
ideas on processes. 

Similarly, the other manufacturing branches of the in- 
dustry have formed organizations, such as the Motor & 
Accessory Manufacturers’ Associations and the Rubber 
Association of America. These groups work on the par- 
ticular problems which come before those phases of the 
industry and join with the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce in matters which concern the entire auto- 
motive field. 


Motor Vehicle Taxes 
Need Careful Study 


The work of the American Automobile Association was 
described in detail by Thomas P. Henry, president of 
the association. Touching on the legislative activities 
of this organization, Mr. Henry made the following re- 
marks about motor vehicle taxation: 

“There is no uniform system of taxation at the present 
time, and only by the closest study and analysis can such 
a system be worked out which will suit the needs of the 
various States. 

“To work out a just system of taxation is complicated 
by the fact that in certain parts of the country there are 
fewer vehicles per square mile of territory which can 
be taxed to properly pay for highways. It will readily 
be seen that a system of taxation drawn up to suit the 
needs of one of our more populous States, would be 
totally unfair and unworkable in a State having few in- 
habitants. 

“I am glad to say, however, that the various State 
Legislatures are beginning to realize that the taxation of 
a motor vehicle does involve serious questions, and that 
fair legislation regarding taxation can only be drawn 
up after the closest study of the question. In many 
cases the aid of the American Automobile Association 
and the data it has regarding taxation, has been eagerly 
sought by the committees of the legislatures having in 
charge the enactment of tax legislation. 

“This is a sign of progress and it is my opinion that 
if all parties interested in this great question would co- 
operate to the fullest extent before passing legislation 
and seek the fullest advice from all parties concerned, 
the motor vehicle taxation laws would be more fair to 
the whole public.” 


Credits Important Phase 
of Taxicab Merchandising 


John Hertz, president, Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co., 
contrasted American and European methods of taxicab 
operation in his discussion of “The Taxicab and Its 
Economic Sphere.” His paper was read by Paul Geyser. 
He pointed out that the modern cab business is the 
result of consistent study of methods over a period of 
many years. He outlined the change from a credit to 
cash basis in operation of cabs, the function of the 
taxicab in the present day transportation scheme, the 
need for high-grade drivers in any operating company 
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which is to be successful, and said that “the most ef. 
fective advertisement in selling modern cab service is 
the sight of cabs busily plying up and down the streets.” 

As regards the important question of credits in con- 
nection with taxicab sales, Mr. Hertz said: 

“A great deal of thought and effort has been applied 
to the problem of making it easy for our Conception 
of efficient taxicab service to be established in every 
community. 

“So far as domestic sales are concerned, a plan has 
been worked out which has proved very satisfactory. 
Our own, as well as other taxicab manufacturing com- 
panies, will sell their product to any man or woman of 
moral and financial integrity for as little as 25 per cent 
of the purchase price down with anywhere from a year to 
eighteen months to pay the balance in equal installments, 
Under such a system, if proper effort is applied to the 
operation of the taxicabs, they will pay for themsleves 
and render a substantial income in addition. 

“It can be readily understood, however, that such a 
plan is not applicable in the establishment of foreign 
operations. Differences in laws, tariff handicaps, ex- 
change rates and numerous other factors, are to be taken 
into consideration. 

“There is no doubt in my mind, however, but that some 
method of establishing credits will be satisfactorily 
worked out which will extend proper protection to both 
seller and purchaser.” 


Motor Bus Connecting 
Link in Modern Transport 


The motor bus is the connecting link in modern 
transportation. 

It is the link that connects undeveloped territory with 
existing transportation agencies, that brings into con- 
venient reach town and city and train and trolley for 
those in sparsely settled regions and in regions not 
touched directly by existing facilities. 

It is the link that connects and makes easily acces- 
sible sections of towns and cities that cannot con- 
veniently and economically be served by rail. 

It provides comfortable auxiliary service in large cities 
us an addition to the ordinary service of trolley, elevated 
and subway. 

These were the chief ideas developed by Myron E. 
Forbes, president, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., in his 
talk on “The Place of the Motor Bus in World Trans- 
portation.” 

Mr. Forbes went on to say that the day of the make- 
shift bus has passed. Specially designed chassis areé 
needed to fill present-day transportation needs and the 
converted truck body no longer will fill the bill. “Those 
manufacturers who have abandoned the idea of a com- 
promise vehicle and who have developed a type of chassis 
ideally suited to do a particular type of work,” he said, 
“are the ones who are doing the most to develop 
passenger transportation service where the initial ex 
pense and continued upkeep of rail equipment would 
be prohibitive.” 

Mr. Forbes echoed the sentiments about cooperation 
between bus and trolley interests which have been ex 
pressed by progressive automotive executives for some 
time. “There has been much discussion as to whether 
or not the motor bus will replace the trolley car,” he 
said. “The final answer to this can be determined only 
by future experience; bear in mind, however, that dur- 
ing 1923 the street railways of the United States carried 
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more than sixteen billion passengers and you will un- 
questionably come to the conclusion that the motor bus 
is not a substitute for, but a supplement to, the railway 
line.’ He continued: 

“It seems to me that if all the buses in operation today 
were removed, it would make but little difference in the 
number of people carried by the electric railways, for 
the reason that buses afford a type of transportation 
peculiar to themselves. 

“Mass transportation in the centers of population will 
probably always be handled by trolley, elevated and sub- 
way lines, but there seems to be no question but that 
these facilities must be supplemented by the use of the 
motor bus. 

“The motor bus and the street car have not been and 
are not at war to exterminate each other. It is not the 
hope of the motor vehicle industry to completely motorize 
every city’s transportation, but it is self-evident that the 
motor bus is in existence today purely as an economic 
necessity strongly desired by the general public, and 
purely because of these two factors the motor bus must 
be considered as an important achievement and contri- 
bution to transportation. 

“Naturally, some conflict arises over the question of 
who should furnish bus transportation; the future only 
will finally tell the answer, but many States have already 
recognized by legislative action the necessity for protec- 
tion being granted to those who have the courage to 
invest their money in motor bus equipment. 

“Thirty-five States have adopted legislation which 
gives the bus operator responsibilities paramount to 
those of the street railway company, and the thirteen 
remaining States are likely to follow along the same 
line. 

“The motor bus development both as to independent 
lines and as adjuncts to street railway service in the 
United States is now conditioned largely upon control 
by State commission. 

“Since this is so, the future operators of motor bus 
equipment must necessarily be those who recognize the 
public necessity and who will provide, as quickly as the 
need develops, this particular type of transportation.” 

Summing up the advantages and possibilities of the 
motor bus, Mr. Forbes said: 

“There are certain advantages from the use of the 
motor bus which have universal application. 

“It may be installed promptly, without waiting for 
wires and tracks and private roadbeds and power houses. 

“It has high flexibility—high average speed may be 
attained through congested areas, inasmuch as buses can 
pass each other, winding in and out of traffic. Routes 
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can be diverted in case of fires, parades or other ob- 
structions. 

“It is inexpensive to install, and economical to operate. 

“It need not be a permanent losing investment—non- 
paying routes can be abandoned, and the vehicle shifted 
to paying lines. 

“It provides rapid and comfortable service for outlying 
sections which cannot support rail lines. 

“It provides auxiliary service for cities which can 
afford duplicated transportation, relieving crowded con- 
ditions in existing carriers. 

“It links up rail lines with contiguous territory and 
brings passengers to them. 

“It provides De Luxe touring and sight-seeing trips, 
and with a comfort never before possible. 

“It provides cheap, healthful recreation. 

“It helps raise educational standards by making better 
teaching and better school houses accessible. 

“It satisfies the demands of a world public which has 
learned to prefer riding on rubber tires.” 


Building Roads for 
Mileage and Durability 


Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, spoke on the “General Economics Under- 
lying the Highway.” Providing roads that will keep 
the whole cost of highway transport at the lowest pos- 
sible figure and serve the greatest number of people in 
minimum time is the ideal national, State and county 
governments are working toward. Part of his state- 
ment is reprinted here. 

No formula has yet been devised that alone will assure 
the development of highways that will best serve a 
people. The highway is a thing of service and the ser- 
vice demanded, present and potential, must be studied, 
intelligently and scientifically, and highways provided 
that will keep the whole cost of highway transport at the 
lowest possible figure. 

Certain general principles are applicable. The high- 
way improvement program must be planned to give 
maximum service to the largest number of people with 
the minimum possible mileage. 

The second is this. The improvement program must 
be planned to meet nation-wide and State-wide as well 
as local needs. This is reached by a division or classi- 
fication of the highways into systems. 

It is a difficult task indeed to focus the energies of a 
community or of a larger body politic upon a definite 
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system of highways of limited mileage and hold to the 
task until complete. It is almost if not quite impossible 
unless each unit of government assumes a share in the 
administrative and financial burdens. 

Third—For each unit of government participating in 
the highway program, there must be an administrative 
head and an engineering organization with authority and 
funds. 

Close cooperation between the highway administrative 
organizations of the different governmental divisions is 
essential. In this country, the planning and adoption of 
the Federal aid system of highways embracing 170,000 
miles and covering the great area of the nation, is truly 
a triumph of cooperation between the States themselves 
and between the States and the Federal Government. 
And the States have had on the whole fine help from the 
county organizations. 

Perhaps the fourth important principle is that the 
most durable roadway is not the most economical to use 
for a national improvement program. The limitations 
of time, finance, labor, materials interpose obstacles that 
restrict the possible annual construction of the most 
durable paved roadways to a relatively small mileage 
compared with the total demands for roadways improved 
to the degree of reasonable utility. 

Since 1918 more than 33,000 miles of Federal Aid high- 
ways have been completed and about 50 per cent are 
surfaced with sand-clay and gravel. It will be evident 
we are attempting to secure both mileage of low cost 
roadways and continuous construction of the more dur- 
able roadways—each where economy dictates. 

Fifth. No matter what the construction, economy 
and satisfactory service can only be obtained through 
continuous highly organized maintenance. The splendid 
maintenance of the State and Federal Aid Systems by 
the State Highway Departments has been a major fac- 
tor in the widespread and successful development of 
the highway transport. 


From Coach Roads to Rail 
and Back to Highways 


From the freight wagon and the stage coach to the 
steam railroad and the trolley, and then back to the high- 
ways with the motor truck and the motor bus, is the 
history of transportation in this country, pointed out 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the board, Hudson Motor 






Roy D. Chapin, chairman 
of the board, Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co., talked on 
coordination of transpor- 
tation agencies 


Car Co., in his talk on “Relation of Highways to Other 
Means of Transportation.” 

While placing emphasis upon the significance and 
importance of the sensational development of highways 
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and highway transport in the United States in the last 
two decades, Mr. Chapin took pains to insist that high- 
way transport will be increasingly valuable only as it 
is linked with railroad and trolley service in such ways 
as will bring out the best economic advantages of each 
type of transportation. 

He pointed out specific instances of such coordination 
and showed the foreign delegates how transportation 
conditions in this country are being improved by joint 
operation and effort of all types of carriers. 


Alvan Macauley Prophesies 
Tendencies of Growth 


The development of motor transport in the United 
States was traced in a paper written by Alvan Macauley, 
president, Packard Motor Car Co., and read by H. H. 


Hillis, vice-president of that organization, Mr. Macauley , 


being in Europe. Mr. Macauley sees automotive growth 
in the United States as a forerunner of what other coun- 
tries will be in the future. 

“All America,” he said, “looks forward to the time when 
broad, paved highways will extend from Halifax to Van- 
couver, from Hudson Bay to Terra del Fuego, with in- 
terconnecting arteries of travel and transport linking 
Alaska to the Argentine and making it as feasible to roam 
by motor from Winnipeg to Mexico City, Panama, Lima, 
Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires as it is to- 
day to traverse the United States. 

“When our sister republics from the Rio Grande to the 
Horn are thus tied together and to us and to our Canadian 
cousins to the north, this hemisphere will enter upon a 
new era of economic progress. 

“Let those who may look upon this picture as an im- 
practical dream,” Mr. Macauley concluded, “consider the 
development of the past two decades in this country and 
deny if they can that America’s experience but heralds 
the dawn of a world-wide transportation evolution.” 





Automobiles in Germany still are considered a luxury 
by the Government and by many of the people, said 
Johannes Buschmann, German Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. For this reason they are subjected to heavy taxes 
which makes car ownership quite expensive. The fact 
that Germany has an excellent railroad system makes the 
bus and truck less an absolute necessity than in some 
other places in Europe. The motor vehicle actually does 
fulfill a real economic function in Germany, however, and 
Mr. Buschmann is convinced that “Germany is not rich 
enough to be without motor transportation.” 





The difficulties under which retail sales are financed in 
South Africa were related by A. V. Gulliver of the Con- 
solidated Motors, Ltd., of Johannesburg. Financing com: 
panies have not been organized there and the dealers 
themselves must handle such sales, the fact being that 4 
majority of present sales are made on a long term basis. 
Some little recourse has been had from liability-insurance 
companies, but generally the dealers must bear this bur: 
den. Mr. Gulliver showed that the trader often has his 
capital tied up in the cars for eighteen months or perhaps 
two years before the transaction is finally completed. Tw? 
months, perhaps more, are required for the car to reach 
the dealer’s floor from the factory and two or three months 
more may elapse before it is sold. Then, with terms per 
haps as long as a year or more, a very long time elapse 
before the purchaser has made his last payment and the 
transaction is closed. The burden is such that Mr. Gulli 
ver believes financing organizations must be formed. 
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Maintenance Men Urged to Discontinue 
Giving Free Service 


National Automotive Service Convention brings together a large 


number of dealers and repairmen. 


Need for educational 


work by manufacturers outlined by speakers. 


In this phrase may be summed up the out- 

standing thought of the National Automotive 

Service Convention held May 19-22. Important points 

developed at this gathering of dealers and service men 
were: 


( ‘H E profits most who serves best.” 


1. Free service should be a thing of the past. 

2. Factory service men can help dealers materially by 
studying various garage tools suitable for use in repair- 
ing particular types of car and in giving the dealer the 
benefit of their studies. 

3. Factory service men might put themselves in a 
better position to give dealers practical assistance as re- 
gards all phases of service if they could spend more time 
in the field in actual contact with service station 
problems. 

4. Service station layout is one of the mosi important 
phases of the dealer’s service problem. Often dealers 
invest in excellent tool equipment and then set it up in 
such a way as to lose a large part of its efficiency. 

5. Lack of adequate bookkeeping systems is one of the 
chief weaknesses of many dealer establishments. Plenty 
of good systems are available but the difficulty is to get 
the dealer to use them consistently. Educational work 
by the manufacturer might help to remedy this situation 
to some extent. 


The sessions of the service convention were held in the 
General Motors Building, as was the maintenance equip- 
ment show. The service meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
with the cooperation of the S. A. E., M. A. M. A., N. A. 
D. A., A. E. A. and S. E. A. Frank A. Bonham, service 
manager, Durant Motor Car Co., headed the N. A. C. C. 
committee which arranged for the show and the conven- 
tion, while H. R. Cobleigh, secretary N. A. C. C. service 
committee, was instrumental in carrying out the plans 
successfully. 


Factory Men Discuss 
Metals and Lubricants 


Service and technical relationships as typified by the 
desirable contact between the engineer and service de- 
partment, the fundamental characteristics of metals with 
their relation to subsequent handling in the repair shop 
and the basic qualities of lubricants and bearings as re- 
lated to car maintenance formed the subjects of the 
Wednesday service session. In addition to the various 
topics which were discussed a four-reel film tracing the 
Progress of oils and greases from their geologic forma- 
tion through the ramifications of drilling, refining and 
delivery to the customer was presented by T. A. Waerner, 
chief engineer of the Tidewater Oil Co. 

Personal contact through visits to the various points 


in the field by responsible engineering executives, the 


. broadcasting of semi-technical articles or definite in- 


structions written by the engineer in the house organ 
and lectures were advocated as ready means for better 
cooperation and understanding between the two depart- 
ments by T. J. Litle, chief engineer of the Lincoln 
Division of the Ford Motor Co., in his paper, “How the 
Service Man Can Cooperate with the Engineer.” Per- 
sonal visits to the various territories by the engineer al- 
ways return more than he gives and every chief engineer 
should have his program arranged to spend about as 
much time in the field as in the office. The possibility 
of this arrangement is diminished in many cases by the 
company’s policy of bringing out new models annually. 
In cases of this sort the engineer is necessarily engrossed 
in the demands of the new design to an extent that pre- 
vents any opportunity of confirming the results of the 
last design. The problem of service is then left up to 
the service department with little or no help from the 
fellow whose ideas they are attempting to make work. 


More Exact Service Reports Needed 


On the other hand, better, more exact service reports 
from the field will help the engineer materially. A re- 
port based upon the word “defective” is absolutely value- 
less. What is required are facts which will give the 
engineer at the plant the complete picture of the situa- 
tion and its contributing elements. The method of 
handling complaints from the field is naturally a ser- 
vice department problem, but outstanding cases should 
be reported in triplicate to the home office, one copy to 
the service department, one to the engineering and one 
to the manufacturing department. In this way a three- 
fold investigation should be started and results based 
upon all of the viewpoints involved should bring about 
the early identification of the source of the trouble and 
its cure. 

Cold straightening or welding of important parts such 
as axles, steering gear components, etc., should not be 
attempted unless by an expert who knows how to heat 
treat the part after repair. This was the outstanding 
thought which was brought out by L. A. Danse, chief 
metallurgist of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., in his talk on 
“The Effect of Heating Alloy Steel Parts.” An analogy 
was made between iron and water to demonstrate the 
sensitive character of steel parts. Like water, iron ex- 
ists in three states, solid, liquid and gaseous, the differ- 
ence being chiefly in the temperatures at which the 
changes of state occur. An interesting portion of this 
talk was the review of steel production from the raw ore 
at the mines through the converters, blooming and bar 


mills and drop forge department and ultimately becoming 
part of an automobile. 
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Micro-photographic slides were shown to illustrate 
the differences in the structure of various metals and 
the effects of correct heat treatment, overheating and 
cold working. The value of investigations of this sort 
in the control of parts for various types of service was 
emphasized. This control is the factor which distin- 
guishes a reputable manufacturer’s trademarked prod- 
uct from the so-called pirate part. The reputable manu- 
facturer purchases steel to very close specifications and 
then controls its treatment for a particular service which 
he has studied, whereas the pirate parts maker is inter- 
ested chiefly in the external form of the part for the 
purpose of fitting his product into the specified place. 
Cold working without subsequent heat-treating to re- 
store the fine crystilline structure of the original condi- 
tion destroys the strength of a part, while welding as 
usually practised is merely joining the two portions of 
the broken part by a cast section which usually contains 
an inordinate amount of dirt and some gas bubbles. 
Unless the welded patch is heat-treated to refine the 
structure and rectify the effects of overheating on the 
surrounding metal, the repaired part will be very much 
inferior to a replacement part supplied by the original 
manufacturer. 


The Effect of Poor Lubrication 


After reviewing the fundamentals of bearing lubrica- 
tion to show that the oiling of a bearing depends upon 
the pump effect of the revolving shaft and that the oil- 
ing of a bearing depends upon the pump effect of the re- 
volving shaft and that under correct conditions no metal- 
to-metal contact exists but that the oil film adheres to 
both surfaces and is piled up between them, Dr. W. K. 
Lewis, the head of the department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Chemical Consultant, Standard Oil Co., discussed “The 
Effect of Poor Lubrication.” The substance of his re- 
marks is abstracted as follows: 

“Viscosity is in a threefold sense a factor of safety 
in lubrication. In the first place, the more viscous the oil 
supplied the bearings the greater load will that bear- 
ing carry without getting outside the range of fluid film 
lubrication. In the second place, when, with the more 
viscous oil, the safe load is temporarily exceeded, the 
more slowly does that oil squeeze out from the bearing 
and therefor the longer can the excess load be carried 
without danger of injury to the surface. Finally, an oil 
of proper body holds the shaft more nearly centered 
with its bearings and any dust or grit which gets into 
the oil is less likely to injure the bearing surfaces. A 
more viscous oil uses up more power, but the power lost 
in bearing friction in an automobile is such a slight 
fraction of the total that this price is a small one to 
pay for the increased safety and insurance against bear- 
ing trouble. It is, however, imperative not to employ 
an oil of viscosity so high that the oil distributing sys- 
tem available is unable to furnish an adequate supply to 
the bearings or that the machine will be too stiff to start 
when cold. It is better to have an abundance of oil of 
proper viscosity than insufficient oil of greater body. 


Proper Viscosity 


“The rule for the choice of the viscosity of an oil for 
a car should be the most viscous oil which the distribut- 
ing system can, under the worst conditions, adequately 
supply to the bearings themselves. Proper volatility, re- 
sistance to heat and to oxidation, absence of bodies caus- 
ing emulsification, gum formation and other troubles, 
satisfactory characteristics in the field of partial lubri- 
cation, and other factors essential for satisfactory lubri- 
cation must all be considered. 
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“Abnormally low consumption always means high di- 
lution with resultant decrease in body of the lubricant 
and injury to the car. This evil effect of crankcase dilu- 
tion is the reason for the policy, so often urged upon the 
motorist, of regular and frequent drainage of the oil 
from the engine, followed by thorough cleansing with 
proper flushing oil (not kerosene) and introduction of 
fresh lubricant. Such treatment also eliminates dust 
and grit and their attendant evils. Only in this way 
can the engine be kept clean and the viscosity of the 
lubricant up to standard. Because of the increased 
safety to the car the expense of this treatment is negli- 
gible in comparison with the insurance and protection 
afforded against increased maintenance expense. 

“It is the duty of the service station to maintain the 
lubrication and oil distribution system of the car in 
perfect mechanical shape and of the motorist to keep the 
car supplied with oil of proper and adequate body and 
to see that that quality of oil is maintained by replace- 
ment at proper intervals of time to insure against the 
evils of crankcase dilution.” 


Factories Urged to Study 
Dealer Service Problems 


The car manufacturer should give careful attention 
to the type of tools being used in his dealers’ repair 
shops, according to E. M. Young, advisory staff. General 
Motors Corp. “The economic feature of the service 
equipment proposition must not be overlooked,” Mr. 
Young said in his talk on “Shop Layout and General 
Equipment.” “The car manufacturer cannot well sit 
by idly while the dealer runs amuck on tools and equip- 
ment any more than he can afford to permit his dealers 
to tie up any considerable portion of their capital in an 
unnecesarily large stock of parts. 

“The car manufacturer can well afford to have a tech- 
nical division of the service department,” Mr. Young 
said, “with the function of keeping in close touch with 
the service problems in the field, the development of 
time-saving tools and methods at the factory as well as 
in the dealer’s and other service shops, and to act as a 
clearing house between dealers for service information. 
Also to keep in close contact with the equipment manu- 
facturers and what they are offering as well as to work 
with them in the development of necessary tools and 
equipment. This technical division would be responsible 
for the trying out of various kinds of equipment before 
recommending anything to the service organization. 

“The automobile dealer and service station should look 
to the factory service department for advice regarding 
equipment, and where the factory service department is 
properly organized they do.” 

Mr. Young expressed a number of ideas about the 
layout of dealer service stations and about dealer main- 
tenance probler. which provide constructive suggestions 
for factory service managers. 

Fundamentally, a large automobile institution should 
represent only : small one more fully grown, with the 
principles and methods of the smaller place enlarged to 
handle more volume. In the smaller place, he said, 
one person may handle several phases of the business 
which in the larger place might be handled by as many 
individuals, or by as many departments. The smaller 
place sells practically the same commodities as the larger 
one and the difference is only in the volume of the busi- 
ness. Therefore, the proprietor of the small place cal 
afford to give his attention to these fundamentals no 
only for his present but his future success. 
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Several different types of construction for the deal- 
er’s establishment were presented, the outstanding fea- 
ture of which was the possibility of approximating a 
corner location even though the building is located in 
the middle of the block by allowing a rather long open 
driveway to the garage at one side of the building. For 
two-story constructions the choice between a ramp and 
elevator should be governed by the comparative values 
of the required floor space and local land values. 

Concerning such construction Mr. Young said: 

“The evolution in terminology from ‘automobile dealer’ 
to ‘merchant’ represents advancement and improvement 
in methods. The term ‘merchant’ implies something 
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higher than an ordinary store or shop, and a good mer- 
chandizer is one who rot only displays his wares in a 
neat and attractive mauner, but also places them within 
his establishment so that they are easily accessible to 
his customers. Not only this, he also so arranges his 
building that he may receive, handle, store and disburse 
merchandise in a manner that soon gains for him a repu- 
tation for good service. There is nothing about good 
merchandising that cannot be effectively and profitably 
applied to our service business. 

“When a building is in the center of a block, by in- 
denting the automobile entrance, the showroom practi- 
cally has the display advantage of a corner location. 


N. A. C. C. Service Committee 
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The development of service tools and equipment is now 
at the stage where manufacturing tools were a few years 
ago when quantity production became necessary. With 
15,000,000 odd motor vehicles registered last year, the 
volume of maintenance business is plainly evident, as is 
the consequent demand for time-saving tools and meth- 
ods of handling quantities of repair work. 

“There are two broad classifications to tools and 
equipment, i.e., (first) those common to automobiles gen- 
erally, such as small tools, arbor presses, electric drills, 
jacks, etc., and (second) those special to a particular 
make of car. 

“However, it seems logical that the car manufacturer 
should be closely interested in all of the tools and equip- 
ment and should act in an advisory capacity regarding 
service equipment and methods.” 


Close Association Between 
Dealers and Manufacturers 


The educational, legislative and business activities of 
the National Automobile Dealers Association were de- 
scribed by John A. Butler, president of that organization. 
In addition to giving the foreign delegates a picture of 
what this big American dealers’ association is doing by 
itself, he pointed out that in all of its work a close con- 
tact is maintained with the car manufacturers. He said 
in part: 

“In all of our activities, naturally, there is a deep- 
seated interest from the manufacturer, because any 
policy determined upon by a dealer naturally has its 
reflex in the public’s attitude toward the product, and 
it is the dealer’s desire as well as to his profit to follow 
only such practices as will insure greatest popularity for 
the vehicle he is selling. We have had the friendliest 
cooperation of the leading manufacturers and the assist- 
ance at all times of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the manufacturers’ organization. 

“In this connection it might be well to point out that 
in addition to a constant contact between the head- 
quarters forces of the two organizations there is a tacit 
understanding that wherfever policies of importance to 
both dealers and manufacturers arise, the opportunity 
is open for the appointment of official committees, com- 
posed of dealers on the one side and the manufacturers 
on the other, and the entire matter discussed in full, 
with recommendations back to the dealer body and to 
the manufacturers of the findings of the joint com- 
mittee.” 


Free Service on the 


Way Out, Lynn Shaw Says 


Taking a strong stand against “free service,” Lynn M. 
Shaw, assistant general manager, National Automobile 
Dealers Association, propounded some very definite ideas 
on the manufacturer’s warranty and kindred topics in his 
talk on “What the Public is Entitled to Expect in Ser- 
vice.” The manufacturer’s warranty, Mr. Shaw said, is 
not designed primarily as a protection to car owners, 
but as a limitation of the liability of the manufacturer. 
Explaining this contention, Mr. Shaw said: 

“The nearest approach to a standard service policy in 
the industry is to be found in what is known as the 
manufacturer’s standard warranty, but what a difference 
between what that warranty actually says and what the 
public hs been led to believe or has convinced itself 
it does mean! 
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“Primarily the warranty is a ‘limitation of the liability’ 
of the manufacturer. It ‘guarantees’ each new motor 
vehicle manufactured to be free of defective material 
and workmanship under normal service, and the obli- 
gation under the warranty is limited to making good at 
the factory any part or parts which shall within 90 days 
prove defective. 

“This warranty was adopted to meet a rule of con- 
tract law which is as old as the English-speaking people 
themselves. This rule is that whenever an agreement 
is reduced to writing, all the terms of the agreement are 
presumed to be contained in the writing, and that any- 
thing not in the writing will not be presumed to have 
been in the minds of the contracting parties when the 
agreement was made. Without such a warranty a jury 
in California might take a point in dispute between the 
industry and an owner and decide that the manufac- 
turer (or dealer) owed the owner an entirely complete 
new automobile in place of one complained of, while 
another jury in Florida, ruling on exactly the same point, 
might find that a simple repair job was all the customer 
was entitled to receive. 

“But how differently has the public been taught to 
regard this warranty. To the public it has been held up 
as a guarantee, and in the eagerness to sell new motor 
vehicles the customer has been dismissed with a mag- 
nificent wave of the hand and the grandiloquent exclama- 
tion, ‘If anything goes wrong, bring it back and we’ll 
fix it for nothing.’ ” 

“The automobile dealer offers a service when he pro- 
vides proper facilities and personnel for taking care of 
the car owner’s maintenance requirements. The main- 
tenance itself is the owner’s obligation—something he 
should pay for.” 


Factories Must Educate 
Dealers in Bookkeeping 


Car factories were urged to institute a vigorous cam- 
paign to educate dealers in proper accounting methods 
by William G. Eiben, vice-president, Comfort Printing 
Specialty Co. Most dealers do not understand the facts 
about turnover of stock and few of them operate their 
books and inventory records in an efficient manner. The 
difficulty lies, not in lack of systems and sets of forms, 
Mr. Eiben pointed out, but in the difficulty of getting 
dealers actually to use any method of accounting sys- 
tematically. He illustrated this trouble by the following 
incident: 

“There was a dealer who sent in an order to us the 
latter part of 1922, asking us to rush a bookkeeping sys- 
tem to him immediately. He underlined the words ‘Must 
have by January 1st without fail,’ as he was going to 
take inventory and start out with a clean slate in the 
new year. 

“After the lapse of fourteen months, the salesman who 
happened to call on this man asked him about the results 
he was getting out of his accounting system. The dealer 
scratched his head and said, ‘Oh! We haven’t got started 
yet; it is here in its original package, but we will ge 
to it soon.’ 

“Now, what was wrong? Here a dealer had $29.50 
invested in a record that he was letting lay idle. He 
needed that record or otherwise he certainly would not 
have purchased it, because our advertising department 
does not use any high-powered salesmanship in its liter 
ature to sell automotive dealers. 

“Factory men should help their dealers to secure 4 
simple system,” Mr. Eiben continued. 
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L. A. Danse, Cadillac Motor 


G. R. Fessenden, North East 
Car Co. 


Electric Co. 


“You cannot run your dealer’s place the same as you 
conduct business at the factory. Many firms are making 
this big mistake and they are asking their dealers to give 
them a detailed statement of conditions similar to those 
of the factory, and, believe me, it takes an expert comp- 
troller to figure out the system. Remember that your 
dealer’s mind is trained along mechanical lines. That 
is his profession, and when he is to keep records they 
must of necessity be as simple as possible to give all 
the information necessary.” 


Fundamentals of Braking 
Should Have More Attention 


A detailed list of instructions for the adjustment of 
brakes formed an important part of the paper, “Adjust- 
ment of Brakes,” which was presented by Dr. F. C. 
Stanley, chief engineer of the Raybestos Company. 
In conjunction with these instructions, Dr. Stanley 
also dealt with the fundamentals of braking action, em- 
phasizing particularly the need for proper linkage ad- 
justment and smooth drum surface. He stated that the 
service man is somewhat prone to blame braking troubles 
on the lining before he has analyzed conditions thorough- 
ly. In this process one lining is replaced by another 
make until the same trouble recurs and then the process 
8 repeated again. A more thorough knowledge of the 
findamentals will prevent much of this useless effort 
and bring about better braking. ‘The substance of Dr. 
Stanley’s paper follows: 
Adjustment should bring the actuating levers or 
cranks into the position of greatest efficiency, at which 
bsition they form a right angle with the pull rods when 
the brake is applied. 

rake service stations report that in the majority of 
Caseg of inefficient brakes which come to their attention, 
there is no motion of the band possible at the anchor 
Cause of accumulated dirt and rust. This is no doubt 
the chief cause of brake failure. 
The oldest and simplest method of testing brakes is 
Sill in our opinion the best. Make them lock wheels. 
wi case of four-wheel brakes they should lock rear 
t eels on a forward drive and tend to lock front wheels 
x €n applied with the car moving backward. We do not 
*ed to always apply brakes with force sufficient to lock 
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Speakers at the Service Convention 





F. C. Stanley, Raybestos E. M. Young, General 


Co. Motors Corp. 


wheels, but we should know that this maximum efficiency 
is at our command and under our control. 

Brake squeaks are caused by local high pressure on a 
drum whose vibrations are not dampened by cushioning 
effect of the lining. The squeak may, no doubt, be 
avoided whatever lining is used if local high pressure 
does not exist. 

The use of a small amount of powdered graphite has a 
temporary effect. Its effect will last longer, however, 
than that of oil and it will reduce efficiency less. If you 
must use oil, castor oil will lower efficiency less than any 
other liquid lubricant. 

The scoring of drums is largely due to the character 
of the metal. Cold-rolled steel with 10 to 20 points 
carbon has a hardness of less than 10 scleroscope at 750 
deg. Fahr., while hot-rolled material with higher carbon 
content has a hardness of 35 at the same temperature. 

Bearing rivets are the cause of both scoring and 
squeaks, and are avoided in all the best service stations 
by counterboring the lining before attaching. 

When drums are worn thin, that is, reduced 30 per 
cent or more in thickness, they should be removed. Metal 
from a scored drum is often picked up and imbedded in 
new lining, thereby causing further scoring. Squeaks 
and scoring caused by grit imbedded in the lining can 
be often avoided by frequent washing. Forcing the 
water between lining and the drum serves to remove the 
foreign substance causing the trouble. 


Trained Men Are Needed 


in Automotive Service 


The need for more properly trained men to service the 
vast number of cars and trucks in operation was empha- 
sized by J. C. Wright, director, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, in his talk on “Selection and Training 
of Automotive Repairmen.” Training men for garage 
work does not differ in principle, Mr. Wright said, from 
training other skilled mechanics. Automotive mechanics, 


however, must possess certain fundamental qualifica- 
tions. These are: 


. The possession of a job conscience or of a job pride. 

. The possession of necessary physical qualifications. 

. The possession of necessary mental qualifications. 

. The possession of a considerable degree of ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. 
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“A number of agencies have undertaken to supply the 
need for trained men in this industry, Mr. Wright con- 
tinued. 

“The training program should include instruction 
which will insure this appreciation on the part of the 
repairman. It means that the car must be turned back 
to the owner with its contents unmolested, with the ad- 
justments unchanged except as for the parts under re- 
pair and with unsoiled paint and upholstering and with 
a satisfied owner “attached therereto.” 


New Methods Developed 
in Engine Bearing Repair 


Service and repair of engine bearings, rear axle gears 
and bearings and brakes were the subjects discussed at 
the second meeting which was attended by more than 
850 factory and field service men. In the first paper, 
How to Properly Fit Pistons and Bearings, Daniel An- 
drews, Service Manager of the Continental Motor Cor- 
poration, described the most advanced methods for re- 
conditioning the working parts of the engine, including 
main and rod bearings, piston pins and their bearings 
and also pistons and cylinders. 

In substance, Mr. Andrews stated that the crank- 
shaft should be used as the gage for all work on the lower 
rod or main bearings which are carried in the crankcase. 
Therefore, the bearing surfaces of this shaft, when re- 
conditioned or new, should not be more than 0.002 in. 
out of round and should not run out of true by a greater 
“amount. In addition to this, care must be taken to insure 
that the crankcase is not distorted while the bearing 
cap bolts are tightened for either fitting or final assembly. 

Scraping, when performed by an expert, will produce 
excellent bearings, but the more modern methods of 
line reaming and boring are to be preferred. Cylinders 
can be refinished satisfactorily by any of the three meth- 
ods, re-boring, grinding or honing, but each has its pecu- 
liarities that must be appreciated. Honing is satisfac- 
tory only after a boring cut which trues up the surface. 

Replacement pistons should be carefully balanced with 
each other in order to prevent subsequent motor vibra- 
tion and should be square and in plane with the lower 
rod bearing after assembly. Gap clearances at the ends 
of the rings should be equivalent to 0.001 in. for each 
inch of cylinder bore for all but the top ring, which 
should have an additional clearance of at least 0.004 in. 
The lateral clearance of the rings in their grooves should 
be tested with feeler ribbon and should be equal all 
around and not exceed 0.002 in. When assembling the 
rebuilt engine, cleanliness is the outstanding demand. 
Dirt and chips must be eliminated or all of the care 
exercised in fitting the various members will be nullified 
shortly after the engine is started. 


Improper Gear Adjustments 
Bring Service Troubles 


Moving pictures illustrating the effects of improper 
bearing and gear adjustment and then the proper pro- 
cedure were presented by Col. H. W. Alden, chairman of 
the board of the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. and past presi- 
dent of the Society of Automotive Engineers. Colonel 
Alden prefaced the showing of the pictures by a short 
talk, part of which follows: 

“A motor car passes through three distinct phases in 
its existence. 

“First it is designed by somebody. 
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“Second, it is produced and distributed by some other 
people. 

“Third, it gets into the hands of the user and then 
enters the phase of its existence which is the one for 
the consideration of the present convention. 

“In many ways this third phase is the most important 
of all, because it is at this time that the car gets into 
contact with the user. 

“More and more it is becoming true that the success of 
a motor car company is depending upon the kind of 
service which the motor car user receives. 

“The majority of operators, it must be regretted, are 
more or less ignorant—mostly more than less—of those 
things which a motor car ought to be reasonably expected 
to do, and it is at this time that the ability of the ser- 
vice end of the business shows up. 

“The service manager has to do two things, or at least 
he should do two things. First, take care of the car 
when necessary, and second, give the necessary instruc- 
tion to the user of the car to supplement the lack of 
information which the user usually labors under. It 
is probable that the latter of the two functions of the 
service manager is the more important. It is the one, 
however, which is not always exercised. 

“A good many cars are well designed, but their per- 
formance is limited by faulty production. Very fre- 
quently a rather poorly designed car gives a very good 
account of itself because it is very well made.” 


Motion Pictures Show 
Electrical Service Methods 


G. R. Fessenden, service engineer, North East Electric 
Co., talked briefly on the construction and maintenance of 
automobile electrical systems; illustrating his discussion 
with an interesting motion picture film. Mr. Fessenden 
said in part: 

“The greatest problem of the present day in the elec- 
trical service field is to get the rank and file of repair men, 
into whose hands cars come most frequently for inspec: 
tion and minor adjustments, to realize what it means to 
the electrical system when such things as loose connec: 
tions, wiring faults, battery troubles and the like are not 
attended to the moment they are discovered. 

“If a wire breaks or becomes disconnected, it is almost 
sure to do one of three things—stop the supply of curren! 
to some part of the system, interfere with the regulation 
of the generator and perhaps let it build up too high 4 
voltage, or come in contact with the frame of the car 0 
some exposed part of the electrical equipment and form 
a short circuit. 

“A still more fruitful source of short circult or grounds 
lies in the eventual deterioration of the insulation on aly 
of the exposed connecting wires if they are allowed to 
come saturated with oil or grease, or to chafe or rub 
against one another or against metal parts of the car. 

“A source of trouble that is still more difficult to detet 
and at the same time more perplexing in its effect is tht 
‘loose connection.’ Unless the connections are tightly 
fastened at every terminal and the full electrical contac! 
established between the connections and the term 
trouble of one sort or another is almost certain to octl! 
in time. 

“Why so much emphasis on loose connections? Becal# 
they add extra resistance to the flow of the curretl 
from one unit to another, and when this extra resistalé 
is included in the charging circuit between generator 
battery, the voltage of the generator is automati 
raised in order to enable the generator to keep on 
ing the required charging rate to the battery.” 
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British Motorcycles Show Improvement 
in 1000 Mile Test 


Sixty-two of the ninety-nine entrants in the five-day run 
scored 90 per cent or better. Criticism and suggestions 
by the judges included better means of. protection from dirt 


and grit, greater quietness, and improved braking facilities. 


N the report of the 1000 miles trial of motorcycles, 
| held recently by the British Auto-Cycle Union, the 

opinion is expressed that in many ways the compet- 
ing machines as a whole exhibited marked improvement 
over those entered in previous events of this nature. 

For the first time this annual event was confined ex- 
clusively to standard machines, selected from the stock- 
rooms of makers or dealers by the officials of the Auto- 
Cycle Union and sealed in a score of places forthwith. 
No variations whatever were permitted from standard; 
even the usual make of spark plug had to be used. More- 
over, the only spares allowed to be carried through the 
trial were such items as belt and chain links and an 
extra air tube. 

Preliminary tuning-up was permitted only during one 
hour under official observation on the day preceding 
the start. 

Nothing was allowed to be done during the five days’ 
running of 200 miles a day without penalization. A 
definite schedule had been set, with controls at intervals 
of about 20 miles. It required an average speed of 
20 m.p.h. with penalty for being more than 5 min. early 
or 2 min. late. 

The course was hilly and included all conditions of 
road surface, including one stretch where the roads 
were little more than cart tracks. 


Ultra-lightweights Enter Contest 


There were 99 starters, ranging from 175 c.c. (1% 
hp.) ultra-lightweights (average 151 lb. complete) to 1000 
ce, machines in the solo classes, and from 350 cc. (34% 
hp.) sidecars to 1100 c.c. three-wheeled cyclecars. This 
was the first time the ultra-lightweights had appeared 
I competition with other sizes and, considering the 
hilly and difficult nature of the route, as well as the 
heavy rain that occurred on most days, they behaved 
very well. Six out of ten starters finished and three 
of these secured the gold medals awarded for 90 per 
cent efficiency in reliability, hill climbing, brakes and 
condition at the final examinatior, the latter taking place 
during and after the dismantling of the machines on the 
sixth day; 80 per cent efficiency in “silence” was neces- 
‘ary to secure an award. 

Of the 99 starters, 77 finished the trial, 62 gaining 
gold medals. With one exception among motorcycles as 
distinct from cyclecars, the 350-500 c.c. solo ma- 
chines did best as a class, for out of 16 starters 15 fin- 
shed and 13 gained awards. The exception was the 

¢.c. sidecar class, where only one outfit (a Rudge- 

Itworth) started, finishing and securing a “gold.” 
largest entry list was in the 350 c.c. solo class, 
Where there were 32 starters, 27 finishing; this type of 


machine is the most popular of all, so far as numbers in 
use are concerned, among British motor cyclists. 

No American make was represented this year as in 
previous trials, the only foreign entrants being two 
F. N.’s, four-cycle models. 

The following are extracts from the Judge’s report; 
criticisms and suggestions alone have been selected for 
quoting, but the report also contains many expressions 
of approval at the general improvement: 

Mudguarding: Few machines can be maintained in 
mechanically good condition without constant cleaning, 
and much more careful provision is required for this 
work. The number of projecting portions on many 
machines is still so great that general cleaning is im- 
possible; it is necessary to deal with each part sep- 
arately, and to take the greatest care that working 
parts shall not be damaged by water or grit. 

Frames and Equipment: Mudguards are still liable to 
fracture at the point of attachment. Chain cases should 
receive more attention for detachability. In the case of 
controls, further facilities for adjustment and lubrica- 
tion are desirable. Failure of control wires is far too 
common. 

Brakes: The use of effective front-wheel brakes, prop- 
erly protected, is essential on gradients affording poor 
wheel grip. It is to be regretted that the ratchet at- 
tachment on passenger machines is not more general. 
The operating gear on many front brakes is far from 
satisfactory, and where the shoes are called upon for 
hard service the controls often are inconvenient, and re- 
quire constant resetting. Provision for hand adjustment 
should always be made. 

Engines: Overhead valve gears should be protected, 
and continuously lubricated. Excessive noise from these 
parts is very common. Lubrication should be mechan- 
ically automatic, bearing in mind the importance of 
accurate attention, which is not available with the ma- 
jority of machines under hard conditions of general ser- 
vice. Provision should be made to prevent the occur- 
rence of slackness in handle bar controls. Regularity of 
engine performance was excellent, and an improvement 
over any previous trial, but it must be pointed out that 
replacement of valve springs presents difficulties. 

Silence and General: The general design and fitting of 
mufflers has improved, in that less metallic ringing is 
occurring. The standard of silence is still, however, 
totally unsatisfactory. 

Mechanical noise has been reduced, but there is much 
room for improvement in transmission noises, and gen- 
eral clatter. There is need for constant adjustment of 
chains and for more regular and clean oiling systems. 
There is no excuse for a noisy exhaust on large passen- 
ger machines, where space and weight are unrestricted. 
Noise during starting-up creates a very unfavorable 
impression, and greatly prejudices the public demand. 
With the object of obtaining increased comfort, very 
large low-pressure tires are deserving of attention. 
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Falls Eight-in-Line Has Crankcase and 
Cylinders Cast Integral 


Valve in head type engine has five bearing crankshaft lubricated 
by pressure, an integral inlet manifold, and the two additional 
cylinders have same bore and stroke as the six of the same make. 


EVERAL samples of a new overhead valve, straight 
S eight engine, manufactured by the Falls Motor 
Corp., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., are now in the hands 
of car manufacturers and assemblers. The new engine 
is a block-cast unit of 260.8 cu. in. piston displacement, 
with a peak rating of 61 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. The com- 
pression is 74 lb. per sq. in. gage at 300 r.p.m. and the 
m. e. p. at peak load figures out to 69.5 lb. per sq. in. 
The bore and stroke are the same as those of the Falls 
six-cylinder engine, 34% by 4% in. 

As in most of the eight-in-line engines which have so 
far appeared, the cylinders are arranged and fire as two 
fours, one four being composed of the fouf center cylin- 
ders and the other of the two pairs of cylinders at the 
ends. This arrangement is intended to eliminate the 
longitudinal rocking couple introduced by the natural 
out of balance of two fours placed end to end. The 
firing order is 1-6-2-5-8-3-7-4. The valve timing is con- 
ventional, the inlet opening 10 deg. late and closing 46 
deg. late, while the exhaust valve opens 49 deg. early 
and closes on top dead center. 


Combustion Heads Completely Machined 


The engine is designed for unit powerplant installa- 
tions with either No. 3 or No. 4S. A. E. bell housing and 
three-point suspension. The crankcase is of gray iron 
and is cast integral with the cylinder block. The cylinder 
head is a separate casting with an integral intake mani- 
fold. The underpan is a steel stamping. The cylinders 
are given a ground finish and the combustion chambers 
are machined all over for a smooth finish and accurate 
sizing. The pistons are cast iron, flat-topped, 34% in. in 
length with four %-in. rings, all located above the piston 
pins. The piston pin bearings are in the piston, which 
is bronze bushed, the pin being clamped in the upper end 
of the connecting rod. The lower piston ring is a Teetor 
oil scraper type. Including the piston pin, rings and 
bushings, the weight of the piston is 24 oz. With the 
rod the weight is 5644 oz. The piston alone weighs 20 





} 


| 











Falls eight engine, left-hand side . 


oz. After running-in, the piston clearance is from 
0.0015 to 0.002 in. 

The connecting rods are 8% in. long from center to 
center, the rod alone weighing 32% oz. The lower rod 
bearings are die-cast directly into the rods, no shims 
being used. The rod bearings are 2 1/16 in. in diameter 
by 15% in. long. 


Crankshaft Has Five Bearings 


A five-bearing crankshaft is employed. The nominal 
diameter of the shaft is 2%4 in., but the actual diameters 
of the bearings decrease from front to rear, the dimen- 
sions being, respectively, 2.25, 2.242, 2.234, 2.226 and 
2.219 in. The bearing lengths are as follows: No. 1, 
2 7/16 in.; No. 2, 3 and 4, 1 7/16 in.; No. 5, 3 in. The 
crankshaft main bearings are shimless, the babbitt fac- 
ings being cast into the bronze backs. These bearings 
are line-reamed in manufacture to 0.001-0.002 in. clear- 
ance. The end thrust is taken up at the rear main 
bearing. 

In the front end drive, Condensite Celeron gears are 
combined with a gear of cast iron. This is a three-gear 
train, the crankshaft and generator gears being of the 
non-metallic material and the camshaft gear of cast iron. 
The gears have a face width of 1% in. and are cut with 
helical teeth. Five bearings support the camshaft, these 
tapering in diameter in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice, to permit the shaft to be withdrawn endwise. The 
bearing dimensions are as follows: 


No. 1—1.935 in. dia. by 2 3/16 in. long 
No. 2—1.920 in. dia. by 1 7/16 in. long 
No. 3—1.904 in. dia. by 1 7/8 in. long 
No. 4—1.875 in. dia. by 1 7/16 in. long 
No. 5—0.8755 in. dia. by 2 in. long 


Pushrods and rocker arms are used for valve opera- 
tion, special provisions being made for lubrication, as 
will be explained later. The intake valves are of chrome 
nickel steel and the exhaust valves of Thomson Silcrome. 
The valve diameter is 1.341 in. in the clear and the lift 
9/32 in. The push rods are of 5/16 in. outside diameter 
tubular steel, with case hardened and electrically butt 
welded ends. They work in hardened cups placed in the 
bottom of the alloy steel tappet. The tappet bodies are 
34 in. in diameter and 3 in. long. The body wall is 1/16 
in. thick, case hardened 1/32 in. deep. The face of the 
tappet has an average thickness of 1% in. and is held to 
a hardness of 80 Shore. 


Lubrication System 


Lubrication is by pressure feed from a gear-type pump 


accessibly mounted on the side of the crankcase and 
driven by the camshaft. The body of the pump is Ii 
clined so that a quantity of oil is always trapped in the 
gear space for self-priming. The oil is forced by the 
pump into the passage leading to an annular groove 2 
the rear main bearing, where it enters the crankshaft, 
which is drilled from end to end. Oil is forced through 
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Longitudinal section of Falls 


the drilled crankshaft to all main and connecting rod 
bearings, through holes drilled radially in the crank- 
shaft, the claim being made that this supplies the oil 
at the point of maximum bearing pressure. From the 
crankshaft bearings oil leads take the oil to the five 
camshaft bearings. 

There is an oil lead to the rear of the rocker arm 
shaft, and from this shaft, which is hollow, there are 
leads to the pushrod adjusting ball and pushrod cup. 
The pushrod is also hollow, which permits the return 
oil to pass to the cam follower, lubricating the cam con- 
tact. There is also a direct force feed line to the timing 
gears. The oil pressure is varied with the throttle open- 
Ing. At running temperature the oil pressure varies 
from 4 to 45 Ib. per sq. in. 


Fuel System 


The carbureter is on the right side of the engine. The 
manifold is adapted for a 114-in. carbureter on a hori- 
zontal flange. The intake pipe is integral with and 
above the exhaust pipe, providing a semi-hotspot. The 
Intake manifold is entirely contained in the cylinder 
head casting. 

Either pump or thermo-syphon cooling is provided 
‘tionally. The test runs have been made on engines 
with thermo-syphon cooling. Any standard make of fan 
may be used. When thermo-syphon circulation is used, 

€ water openings are 2 1/16 in. in diameter. For the 
pump system a slight alteration in the manifolding is 
made, and the header is different. 

he generator is located in the left side of the engine, 
*pposite the carbureter and gasoline lines, and is driven 
direct from the timing gears. An S. A. E. No. 2 flange 
mounting is used for the starting motor. The distributor 
Nounting is an S. A. E. type B, the drive being combined 
with that for the oil pump on the left side. 


NEW FALLS EIGHT-IN-LINE 
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eight-cylinder vertical engine 


Photographing Projectiles 


CAMERA which can be used for studying any rapid- 
ly moving object but whose principal field of appli- 
cation is one in which the object to be photographed is 
moving in a given direction at a velocity which is ap- 
proximately known, has been developed by the United 
States Bureau of Standards and is described and illus- 
trated in Technologic Paper of that Bureau, No. 255. 
The film used is mounted on a drum which rotates con- 
tinuously at a speed which is as nearly as possible equal 
to that of the speed of the image of the object. A clear 
image is thus obtained. A drum shape focal plane shut- 
ter surrounds the film and is arranged to rotate in the 
opposite direction at a speed several times as great as 
that of the film. The speed of the shutter drum is such 
that the least one of the openings in it will pass the 
image before the object photographed leaves the field 
of the camera. 
A tuning fork arranged to open and close slots which 
admit and shut off a source of light at regular intervals 
is used to apply a time scale to the film. 





XPERIMENTS with an aluminum alloy road wheel 

have been made by the research department of the 
London General Omnibus Co. and, although these wheels 
are of only half the weight as those at present in regular 
use, they are said to have given exceptionally satisfactory 
results. 

A number of these wheels have now been running for 
over 30,000 miles and tests are continuing on twenty 
different routes. One advantage of the aluminum wheel 
is that its scrap value is about two-thirds of the original 
casting value. A further advantage is the great reduc- 


tion in unsprung weight and the resulting reduction in 
road destruction. 
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Showing how sidewalks could be arcaded to make space for more vehicles, the first step in a plan sponsored 
by a group of architects 


Sales of Automotive Vehicles Limited 


by Traffic Conditions 


How are we going to meet the growing need for space within 


which vehicles can move at a reasonable rate of 
speed with regard to safety and service? 


a young man who was talking, a successful, mar- 

ried, business man. “About the only chance I have 
to drive is on Sunday, and the traffic is so heavy that 
driving, or even riding, is no pleasure.” 

“T am afraid to let my family go out in the car on 
Sunday,” said an older man, who lives in one of the 
suburbs. 

Traffic! So many cars in line, double, single, triple, 
however many there may be, that one is forced to travel 
for miles in and out of cities at a walking pace or less. 
Naturally, it is that much worse in the urban centers. 
What are we going to do about it? What can we do? 
The Traffic Conference held at the Town Hall in New 
York recently brought out many interesting facts and 
projected and possible plans for the control and relief 
of congestion in metropolitan districts. It was held 
under the joint auspices of National, State and local 
civic organizations. 

At one given point on the Lincoln Highway, at another 
on the Boston Post Road, at a third on the Albany Post 
Road, a count was taken recently of the automobiles 
that passed in one hour. The maximum reached a total 
of 1400 to 1600 vehicles per hour. A number of other 
counts developed well over the thousand mark per hour 
on roads of main travel, and the difference between 
everyday travel and Sunday afternoons during the sum- 
mer months increased from 150 to 200 per cent of the 
normal rate. 

In the State of Connecticut a very complete series of 
counts was made by the State in 1920. Figures compiled 
show that in the month*of August average weekly travel 
reached a maximum of 225 per cent of the normal, and 
that the minimum was reached in February, when it was 
only 20 per cent of the normal. This is fairly indicative 


fe ape want a car, wouldn’t have one!” It was 





of the traffic within the cities from which the automo- 
biles are traveling, to which, or through which, they are 
going. 

On the map which is shown here, maximum traffic 
density is indicated by the width of the traffic arteries 
in and around New York. The center area has traffic 
too great to be shown at the scale used. This repre- 
sented the conditions during the summer of 1922; and in 
1924, with the normal proportion of sales of the four 
million cars manufactured in 1923 sold to people in and 
around New York, traffic is heavier than ever before. 


All Cities Suffer 


This is representative of conditions, not in Manhattan 
alone, but in the metropolitan districts throughout the 
United States. Various plans have been suggested and 
developed. One way streets, traffic signals which work 
similar to the railroad block signals, diverting through 
traffic to certain streets, limited periods of time for 
parking. 

In Worcester, Mass., detailed traffic tallies were made 
of all vehicles which entered the central business dis- 
trict, the number of each license and the time of entry 
and leaving being noted. From this data, and consider- 
ing only those vehicles which were obviously delayed in 
passing through the central district, an estimate was 
prepared of the cost of congestion to the community. It 
amounted to $35,000 per day. 

Cincinnati figures showed that the cost of congestion 
there was $100,000 per day. In Chicago the estimates 
were made with reference to the cost to the community 
of permitting cars to park within the “loop district” and 
the figure arrived at amounted to $200,000 per day: 
Basing an estimate on these figures, according to a pape 
prepared by Ernest Goodrich and Harold M. Lewis, coh 
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sulting and executive engineers of the committee on 
Regional Plan of New York and its Environs, the cost 
of congestion in Manhattan Island amounts to approxi- 
mately $500,000 a day, and the cost in the whole region 
is twice that amount. 

One of the plans of entrance and egress from cities 
having a waterfront which would be comparatively sim- 
ple to build involves the construction of light, elevated 
traffic roadways, or broad streets with few intersections, 
which would allow for a higher average speed of through 
travel. But this design, save for the advantage of 
through, express travel resembling through trains, does 
not offer a solution for the heart of a city. 

Segregating trucks and passenger cars, sending horse- 
drawn vehicles over certain other routes helps consider- 
ably, but in most of the cities, streets were planned before 
the advent of the motor car, and the question which must 
be answered is how to meet the growing need for street 
space and vehicular travel. 


Move Sidewalks Inside Buildings 


Of the various solutions propounded, one made by a 
group of architects in Manhattan, whose chairman is 
Harvey W. Corbett, seems to meet the needs of the time 
and allow for development in the future. There is al- 
ready a move in New York to remove elevated railroad 
structures, and there has been considerable discussion in 
favor of removing street cars and their tracks from the 
streets and either using other means of transportation 
or running the cars under the streets. 

The committee of architects of which Mr. Corbett is 
the chairman has drawn up plans for traffic operation 
with the street cars removed from the streets. The first 
step in such a scheme would be to arcade buildings on 
streets which carry heavy traffic. This would move the 
sidewalks from outside the building line to limits within 
the building itself, and the space now given to walking 
traffic could be given over to vehicles. The architecture 
in New York is such that this would be entirely feasible 
without an untoward amount of expense. The vehicular 
traffic space would be increased by two or more lines. 
The drawing which is shown here indicates how this 
could be done. 

Streets and roads were originally designed for the 
movement of various kinds of vehicles. ‘“Funda- 
mentally,” according to the statement made by Mr. Good- 
rich and Mr. Lewis in their pamphlet on “Regional 
Plan of New York and its Environs,” it is probably 
illegal to occupy street space by parked vehicles even 
for loading and unloading purposes.” 

Mr. Corbett’s plan involves the eventual building of 
a further arcade under the building for platforms, space 
to be reserved for the purpose of loading and unloading, 
future building of elevated sidewalks within the arcade 
with connecting bridges at convenient points, and the 
further widening of vehicle traffic to include the space 
within the arcade underneath the elevated sidewalks. 
While this plan has not received the official recognition 
of the Regional Plan of New York and its Environs, 
plans and models were shown in the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation Building in East Twenty-second Street in New 
York along with other plans which have been approved. 

For parking spaces there is much which is actually 
being done both by city governments and by private 
enterprise. Officials are creating parking spaces in less 
used streets, in open plazas, and on publicly owned 
Properties. One of the best known terminal garages 
is the Spiral-Ramp Garage in Boston, which is one means 
of solving the problem. 

According to Mr. Lewis and Mr. Goodrich: “Wherever 
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possible, taxicab corporations should be required to pro- 
vide their own stands on private property and pressure 
should be brought to bear on all concerns which operate 
a large number of vehicles which load at central points, 
to provide loading space wholly within property lines. 
The passenger unloading spaces at the railroad terminals 
are of this type, as are also the spaces provided by 
Wanamaker and other stores for loading their delivery 
wagons off the public streets.” 

Regarding arterial and circumferential systems for 
congested areas and cities, and speaking more particu- 
larly about New York, they reported: “The existing 
skeleton for an arterial and circumferential system has 
been briefly referred to under the heading of Physical 
Conditions. In the outskirts of the area there are prob- 
ably, with few exceptions, sufficient well defined arterial 
routes, but their capacity must, in many cases, be in- 
creased so that they can function properly. In some 
cases this can be accomplished by a widening of existing 
roadways—in others this should be combined with a re- 
location to provide improved alignment. 

“Circumferential routes are primarily ones for pleas- 
ure traffic and in many cases will partake of the nature 
ef parkways connecting outlying and larger recreation 
areas. Inner circumferential routes have an additional 
importance as by-passes to the central congested area 
and it is such facilities that are noticeably lacking in 
the New York metropolitan area. 

“At present it is often difficult to go readily by auto- 
mobile between communities in the outskirts of the 
congested area. A highway of ordinary width cannot 
function efficiently as both a part of this general cir- 
culation system and as a main business street.” 

Circumferential and arterial channels through and 
around metropolitan areas, arcaded buildings with 
streets widened as a consequence, block systems of traffic 
control, through traffic and one way streets, all go to 
make up a solution of the problem which tends to choke 
off the sales of automotive vehicles today. 

















Within the cross-sectioned area traffic is too great 
to be shown at the scale used. This represents 
summer conditions, 1922 
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Duomatic Lathe Performs Two Opera- 
tions at the Same ‘lime 


Full automatic machine has two complete carriages with two 
slides, each with its power feed and independent 
quick forward-and-return traverse 


FTER experimenting for several years The Lodge & 
A Shipley Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has put 
on the market an automatic lathe, known as the 
Duomatic. It is a full automatic lathe, designed for the 
advantageous use of multiple tools in turning and facing 
operations, and is particularly adapted to quantity pro- 
duction of lathe work held between centers, on an arbor, 
or in suitable holding fixtures. 
The cycle of operations is completely automatic, in- 
cluding the locating of diameters and lengths on the 
work piece. The diameters and lengths are obtained by 


positive metal-to-metal stops, which tends toward a high 
degree of accuracy. 

As its name implies, the Duomatic is dual in charac- 
ter, having two complete carriages with tool slides, each 
equipped with an independent power quick forward-and- 
return traverse, as well as a power feed to both the car- 
riage and the tool slide. As a result, both carriages can 
be used simultaneously in turning operations, or both 
tool slides in facing operations, or, as is usually the case, 
one carriage with its tool slide can be utilized in a turn- 
ing operation while the other carriage wiih its tool slide 
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1—Brake-carrying steering spindle (straight and 
taper turning at the same time). 
2—Camshaft. 


3—Transmission clutch shaft. 
4—Rear wheel hub (finishing operation). 
5—Transmission cluster gear. 
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PERFORMS TWO OPERATIONS AT SAME TIME 1187 





is performing a facing and filleting 
operation. 

The dual nature of the construction, 
combined with the simple method of ad- 
justing for the various functions, makes 
the machine adaptable to a variety of 
work without the need for special attach- 
ments or parts. The rotation of the feed 
screw provides both the cross movement 
to the tool slide and the length movement 
to the carriage. An adjustable threaded 
micrometer sleeve arrests the movement 
of the cross slide and fixes the diameter; 
the adjustment of a pair of nuts on a 
threaded stop bar limits the movement of 
the carriage in either direction. 

The single pulley drive, wit its multiple 
plate clutch, transmits the power to the 
large diameter main spindle of the heac- 
stock through alloy steel gearing. As the 











shafts carrying the gears are mounted in 
ball bearings, the frictional loss is low. 

A heavy deep bed, well supported car- 
riages and massive tool slides are used to absorb the cut- 
ting strains and prevent vibration and chatter, to increase 
the life of the cutting tool and thus to aid production. 

To insure uninterrupted production in quantity manu- 
facture liberal use is made of hardened alloy steel where- 


The Lodge & Shipley “Duomatic” automatic lathe 


ever such material offers advantages. Extra large bear- 
ing surfaces are provided on the carriages and tool slides. 
All of the headstock and driving clutch mechanism, and 
the entire feed and power traverse mechanism is fully 
inclosed and automatically and continuously lubricated. 





New Machines Which Meet Various Needs 


NEW rotary tap made by the Geometric Tool Co., 

New Haven, Conn., can be used on hand and auto- 
matic drilling machines, multi-spindle automatics and in 
any other place where a rotary tap is required. The 
chasers can be expanded without slowing down the 
machine spindle. 





Geometric adjustable collapsing rotary tap 


This tap consists of five pieces and is claimed to be 
compact and simple in operation. All parts subjected 
to wear are hardened and ground. The chasers can be 
removed after the cap at the front end of the tap has 
been taken off. Opening and closing of the tap is con- 
trolled by the flange, the flange trip being operated by 
coming in contact with closing forks or a collar secured 
tothe machine. Where it is desired to have the tripping 
led by the work the tap is furnished with a plate 
rip. 


—_—_———— 


Tero Hand-operated Grinder 


HAND-OPERATED grinding machine, known as the 

_ Tero, has been added to its line by the Giddings & 
Wis Machine Tool Co. of Fond du Lac, Wis., manufac- 
turer of the Teromatic. This grinder is best adapted 
for the tool room and similar places, where only a 


few pieces of the same kind are made at one time. 

The Tero is motor-driven and therefore self-contained. 
Belt drive is used between the motor shaft and the 
spindle of the machine and a belt tightener is provided. 
The net weight of the machine is 3700 lb., and this is said 
to obviate vibration. The grinder is universal, grinding 
straight holes, blind and multiple diameter holes, taper 
holes up to an included angle of 30 deg., and holes of 
any size from '% in. to the limit set by the 16-in. swing 
over the ways. 








Hand-operated grinder for the tool room where 
only a few pieces of the same kind are made at 
one time 





HE total registered unemployed in England on 

April 21 was 1,050,000, a very slight increase over the 
week previous, which was due to the Easter holidays. 
Half a million represents the normal condition in in- 
dustry. This is the lowest figure since 1920. 
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Engineers Can Help to Simplity 
Service Problems 


Should give more attention to performance of vehicles in hands 
of users. Nation-wide use of car is best road test. Special tools 
help repair shops meet flat rate schedules. Owner should not be 


penalized because of inaccessibility resulting from poor design. 


maintenance of automotive vehicles was the chief 
topic of discussion at the latest monthly meeting 
of the Detroit section of the Society of Engineers. 

H. N. Davock, Packard Motor Car Co.; Don T. Hast- 
ings, Williams & Hastings, Hupmobile dealers in Detroit; 
O. E. Hunt, chief engineer of Chevrolet Motor Co., and 
W. T. Fishleigh, Ford Motor Co., were the four princi- 
pal speakers. 

That the engineer can do a great deal towards the 
simplification of the service problem after the product 
gets into the hands of the owner was brought out by 
each of the four,speakers. 

Cost of maintenance to the car owner must be kept as 
low as possible and this in turn means that the car 
should be so designed that the parts requiring more or 
less frequent adjustment or replacement must be easy 
to get at. It is decidedly wrong, for example, that an 
owner should be obliged to pay a labor charge of $20 or 
$25 for the installation of a part costing but $1.25. 

Among the views expressed at the meeting was the 
one to the effect that engineers in the past have not 
given sufficient attention to the performance of the 
vehicle in the hands of the owners over a long period of 


Poa part that engineering plays in the service and 








CCORDING to Walter T. Fishleigh of 
the Ford Motor Co., changes in design 
are dangerous unless they mean a saving all 
around. Too often an engineer is stam- 
peded into changing a good design just be- 
cause a competitor brings out something 
novel. Sticking to and developing one 
model, says Mr. Fishleigh, is one of the most 
logical answers to thé service problem. 








time. As one of the speakers said, the nation-wide use 
of the car is the best road test that can be obtained. 

Mr. Davock stressed the point that, in most cases, 
service men and owners do not appreciate the fact that 
the factory often is called upon to service parts which 
have gone out of production at a definite loss. The 
price of an obsolete part naturally will go up because 
quantity production of it has ceased. 

Individual help from the factory is a rather difficult 
thing to extend to the dealer or car owner, said Mr. 
Davock. After all it is largely up to the dealer’s organi- 
zation to thresh out the troubles with the owners. The 


factory is not familiar with the details of transactions 
involved and therefore cannot extend individual help. 
Mr. Davock spoke at some length on the matter of flat 
rate prices for maintenance work and told how the 
Packard company had designed special tools and equip- 
ment to be placed in the hands of distributors and ser- 
vice stations in order that the flat rate schedules easily 
might be met. ‘This is an instance in which the engi- 
neering department of the factory and the service de- 
partment cooperate to minimize the cost of maintenance. 


Motor Car Is a Compromise 


Don T. Hastings emphasized the point that, after all, 
a motor car isa compromise. All of the features desired 
by the engineering department cannot be incorporated 
into one design and the result is that one party may in- 
terfere somewhat with another when it comes to servicing 
such acar. He did say, however, that it is inexcusable 
to bring out a design such that it is necessary to spend 
many hours in dissembling and reassembling simply to 
install a part costing but a small sum. He stated that 
the owner of the car should not be penalized because of a 
glaring error made in the design of the car. 

To illustrate this he cited an instance of one make of 
car on which it requires just 12 hr. to replace a certain 
part in the gearset, while the part itself costs but a 
dollar or two. In this car it is necessary to remove 
even such parts as the exhaust pipe, muffler, rear axle 
assembly, etc., to get at the transmission unit. Against 
this he cited another instance of a car on which a similar 
job requires but 3% hr. 

Mr. Hastings made a strong plea for oversize parts, 
inasmuch as they mean a big saving to the car owner 
in reducing maintenance cost. He pointed out that it was 
much easier and cheaper to run a reamer through 4 
valve guide and install valves with oversize stems than 
to remove the guides and install new ones. He said it 
would be an advantage to have valves with oversize 
stems up to 1/82 in. 

We should look upon the motor car as furnishing 
transportation service rather than as a transportation 
unit, said O. E. Hunt, for in so doing operating costs 
and maintenance costs obviously play a major part. 

Mr. Hunt cited figures showing the average operating 
costs of a medium-priced car which had covered some 
20,009 miles. There are three things, he said, that de 
termine the cost per mile, which is the best way of ascer- 
taining the efficiency of the vehicle as a transportation 
service. These things are, fixed cost, operating cost and 
maintenance. 

Fixed cost takes in such things as depreciation, taxes, 
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license fees, interest on investment, etc. Operating cost 
relates to gasoline, oil, tires, etc., and maintenance cost 
to things caused by natural wear, carelessness and 
abuse. The latter figure naturally can be minimized by 
good design and accessibility. 

Costs under the three heads on the vehicle mentioned 
are as foliows: Operation, 2 cents; fixed costs, 3.5 cents, 
and maintenance, 3.5 cents; total, 9 cents. 

These figures apply to a car driven as a demonstra- 
tor. All conditions were much the same as they would 
be in the hands of an average user. 

Mr. Hunt said that a service engineer is a desirable 
asset to any engineering department. Such a man can 
chase down difficulties as they arise in the field and 
then carry back an unbiased opinion directly to the 
engineering department of the factory. In the past, he 
said, it has been difficult to get the truth about such mat- 
ters, especially when the information passes through a 
half dozen persons before getting to the engineering de- 
partment. 

Getting the correct viewpoint of the service problem 
is the most important work of the engineer, said W. T. 
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Fishleigh. One of the troubles in the past has been 
that engineers have been too prone to stick only to the 
drawing board. They have been over technical and have 
worried too much about size and type of clutches, for 
instance, rather than about its reliability and low first 
cost. The engineer may be so wrapped up in details that 
his car is not what he wants when it gets out into the 
hands of the owners. The engineer who gets out on the 
road will have a much better conception of what the 
public wants than if he sticks to his draughting room. 

The engineer must be a business man. He must know 
the marketability of his car. Sticking to one model and 
developing that model, he said, is one of the most logical 
answers to the service problem, especially in getting the 
cost of maintenance down to where a customer gets the 
most for his dollar. Changes in design are dangerous, 
he said, unless they mean a saving all around. Too 
often an engineer is stampeded into changing an other- 
wise good design just because a competitor brings out 
something novel. The engineer must see the whole 
problem and if he does this, he cannot go wrong in his 
attitude toward service and maintenance. 





Overstuffed Chair Comfort Adapted to Automobile Upholstery 


METHOD of arranging upholstery springs which 

has been in use in the furniture industry for a 
number of years has been adapted to automobile up- 
holstery by the Nachman-Springfilled Co. of 2241 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago. The springs are more closely 
spaced than in the ordinary type of seat cushions and 
are mounted in burlap pocket partitions. In this way 
square pockets are provided which are sewed at the tops 
and bottoms. The burlap permits the passage of air 
for ventilation and also acts as a rebound check on the 
springs. It is claimed that the square form of the 
pockets prevents their sides from coming in contact 
with the compressed springs, thus preventing cutting or 
wearing of the side walls. 

The springs are of the straight helical type, made 
of Premier high carbon spring wire and held to close 
limits of compression per inch. For different riding 
qualities springs of different gages are used. The spring 
ends are cut and formed into the center of the spring 
coil, thus eliminating a common cause of cutting the 
top and bottom fabric, particularly the top trim face. 

A patented trim strip is used for holding the front 
edge of the cushion from back-sagging and to prevent 
the falling in of the top edge of the front construction. 
This strip also is burlap-covered, the trimming materials 
being tied to it. Although the burlap used is a heavy 


Material (3-A Bombay 12 oz.), it is claimed to permit 


of sufficient quick breathing to prevent air-bound cush- 
ions. As in other types of cushions, the shape is held by 
a heavy gage border wire, the ends of which are secured 
by a patented device designed to prevent spreading. 
White cotton twine, twenty-six strand long staple, is 
used for tying together the spring construction units on 
all four sides of each individual cell or pocket. The 
tying is done by hand, each spring being tied at the top 
and bottom to maintain the relationship between indi- 
vidual springs and to cause the adjacent springs to work 
In harmony. The top of the assembly made in this way 
is flat, eliminating the necessity for padding when the 
upholstery is put on. Overflares can be used on the 
cushions if desired, and desired dimensions can be 


rigidly adhered to, it is claimed. Seat backs can also 
be made of the same construction. 

The difficulties which this type of seat cushion is de- 
signed to overcome are the same as those met with in 
furniture upholstery. The plain type of spring, it is 
said, will tip over or break down after a time, and with 
other types of construction some of the springs become 
entangled in such a way that they cannot return to their 
normal positions, thus leaving low spots and an irregular 
surface. The Nachman company has had break-down 
tests made at Armour Institute, the results of which are 
interpreted as showing that the equivalent of 25 years’ 
actual use had no perceptible effect. A mechanical con- 
trivance was made which raised and lowered a weight, 
representing a person sitting down, 103,000 times in 
making this test. 
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upholstery 
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Retail Sales Schools 


HERE seems to be a widespread desire on the 

part of car dealers for assistance from manufac- 
turers in training retail salesmen. Talking before a 
meeting of a group of dealer association secretaries 
last week, for instance, Claude Holgate of the Newark 
Automobile Dealers Association said that every auto- 
mobile factory ought to run a sales school where 
dealers’ salesmen might be sent for intensive train- 
ing in the principles of merchandising and in the 
specific selling points of the car which they handle. 
The Chevrolet correspondence course in salesman- 
ship, moreover, has met with an excellent response 
from all over the country. 

While retailers want such aid from the factories, 
they are not sitting around waiting for it. They are 
helping themselves as much as possible. Mr. Holgate 
told of a successful course that has just been com- 
pleted in Newark, while representatives from several 
other cities outlined the operation of training schools 
in their towns. These attempts to fill a gap in the 


automotive merchandising scheme bode well for the 
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future. They indicate a full realization on the part 
of the more progressive retailers that the day of the 
order taker has passed. 

When factories do undertake educational work of 
this kind, the type of instruction to be given should 
be worked out very carefully before the course 
actually is put into operation. Probably more bunk 
has been spoken and printed in the name of salesman- 
ship than on any other subject known to modern 
business. Principles have been developed which are 
helpful in selling and which can be incorporated in 
brief, practical form in an automobile sales course. 

Whether or not it is practicable for every manufac- 
turer to undertake work of this kind can be deter- 
mined only by individual conditions. It would seem 
advisable, however, to help dealers in the way they 
want to be helped whenever feasible. 


Engineers Need Service Facts 


LL engineers worthy of the name know that the 

proof of their pudding is in the eating, but too 

few of them in the automotive industry have or take 

the opportunity to see the pudding eaten or to find out 
how well it is digested by the public. 

Frequently this is not their own fault, or not en- 
tirely so. They have quite enough to occupy their 
attention in design and related work without follow- 
ing up complaints which the sales and service depart- 
ments are supposed to care for and which quite often 
are due to faulty construction rather than to incorrect 
design. 

When we say “they,” we refer, in this case, to 
designing engineers. There should be, and usually are, 
many men who are just as truly engineers in the pro- 
duction and service departments. There should be 
engineering knowledge also in the sales and purchas- 
ing departments. 

What is most important is that all these engineers 
should pull together. In general, but few of them can 
be in the field, and this makes it the more important 
that those who are there advise those who are not, 
exactly what is transpiring—how the user likes the 
product in question, what trouble it is giving, and 
whether the trouble appears to be one of design, 
material or workmanship. 

Some designing engineers who have been provided 
with service information complain that it is hard to 
deduce facts from it because it has passed through 
too many hands and often is colored through ignor- 
ance or prejudice. In some cases this fault has been 
remedied by sending personal representatives of the 
chief engineer into the field with instructions to 
report back directly. Such representatives are used 
especially when shipments of a new model are start- 
ing, in order that faults which crop up unexpectedly 
can be quickly remedied at the source. 

This, in effect, is a form of liaison which should be 
in vogue at all times. Ability to collect and pass 00 
accurate service information without color or prejl- 
dice is a great asset which should be acquired and 
used regularly. Men with experience and ability to 
cooperate are needed at both ends of the line. 
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If genuine and hearty cooperation is forthcoming 
everyone will profit accordingly, but if incompetence, 
jealousy or a disposition to “pass the buck” are al- 
lowed to creep in, great injury to all concerned and 
great waste of time and money is sure to result. Co- 
ordination along the lines indicated is a thing much 
to be desired, something which a good executive 
engineer will seek to bring about. 

Any system which helps to bring the true facts con- 
cerning service home to the factory organization is 
commendable. Engineers need and should be pro- 
vided with such facts in order to get at and remedy 
the faults which they reveal. 

When such facts are available and are not used as 
a means of improving the product there is something 
lacking in the organization which should be devel- 
oped, for a product with chronic faults which are not 
righted has small chance of continued success. 


ey 


Research and Racing 


NE of our British contemporaries seems to have 
gotten all “het up” in a discussion as to whether 
or not racing has had any influence on passenger car 
design. We are inclined to the belief that a fairly 
good case for the affirmative can be made out, since 
there are numerous parts or types of design in use on 
modern passenger cars which first made their public 
appearance on racing cars. 

On the other hand, it appears probable that many, 
if not all, of these would have been developed even 
though racing had never been in vogue, although they 
might not have come into general use so quickly. 
Had an incentive comparable to the prizes given for 
racing been furnished in other engineering fields 
better results might have been attained elsewhere. 

It is highly probable that if the same sum of money 
had been spent in well directed research that has been 
spent in racing, the net benefits would have been in- 
comparably greater and more useful to the automotive 
industry. 

A type of construction which is suited for racing 
is not necessarily good for a transportation vehicle 
any more than a thoroughbred race horse is neces- 
sarily good as a utility in serving mankind. Further- 
more, a construction which fails in racing may prove 
entirely satisfactory and much more economical in a 
utility vehicle. 

In England and on the Continent, where, unfor- 
tunately, the automobile still is used to a large extent 
for sport and recreation and where artificial restric- 
tions in the form of taxes are a great handicap to 
its development as a utility, racing may serve a useful 
purpose, but certainly the racing machines, some of 
which are sold as “stock” sporting cars, are not well 
suited to American conditions of manufacture or use. 

In this country, where the automobile long since 
has become an indispensable utility, practically all 
stock car manufacturers ceased years ago to patronize 
racing and few of them ever did follow it extensively 
for anything more than the advertising it brings. 

t is a sad commentary on our present civilization 
that much-needed research work is neglected or in- 
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adequately supported. Let the industry, either here 
or abroad, offer annually for meritorious research or 
engineering development work sums equal to those 
given for winning races and we predict that the net 
result will be so far superior to anything racing has 


produced that we shall marvel at our own blindness in’ 


not more generally appreciating before this the value 
of more extensive and intensive research work. 


A Power Transmission Fallacy 


HEN one of the side gears of a differential is 
held sationary while motion is being imparted 
to the housing, the other side gear will rotate at 
twice its normal speed, and by allowing the first side 


gear to slip, the speed of the second can be controlled 


more or less. 

This simple phenomenon, which can be demon- 
strated readily when an automobile rear axle is jacked 
off the floor, has inspired numerous inventors with 
ideas for new speed changing mechanisms, and, inci- 
dentally, has been instrumental in adding to the pros- 
perity of the patent solicitors’ profession and to the 
surplus of the U. S. Patent Office. 

Apparently all that is necessary to obtain a con- 
tinuously variable speed at the driving shaft is to 
apply a brake to one side of a differential gear and 
take the drive from the other side. If you hold the 
brake from rotation you get a maximum speed; if you 
allow it to slip as fast as the driven shaft revolves you: 
get a speed reduction of 50 per cent and if you allow 


it to rotate freely, no motion is imparted to the driven 


shaft. 

On superficial examination this appears to be an 
exceedingly simple speed changing gear, giving an 
unlimited number of speed reductions with a very 
small number of gears. A little consideration will 
show, however, that for automobile work at least it is 
of no value whatever. 

In the first place, it would be impossible to so ad- 
just the brake that the friction between it and the 
drum would constantly balance the resisting moment 
on the driven shaft. The brake friction would either 
be greater than this moment, in which case the braked 
side of the differential would gradually come to a 
stop and the car would be accelerated; or it would be 
less, in which case the car would come to a stop and 
the brake drum would spin inside the brake. 

Aside from this there is the serious disadvantage 
that when the speed is reduced by 50 or 60 per cent, 
that same percentage of the power imparted to the 
transmission is lost in friction at the brake. Exactly 
the same result could be obtained by allowing an 
ordinary friction clutch to slip, but the disadvantages 
of such an arrangement in the way of frictional loss, 
heat and wear seem to be obscured by the interposi- 
tion of a train of gearing. Some inventors, by the 
way, gear up the side of the differential to which the 
brake is applied, so as to be able to hold it from ro- 
tation with comparatively little force, evidently los- 
ing sight of the fact that the loss in energy remains 
exactly the same, the decrease in torque being mace 
up for by the increase in speed. 
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Detroit Sees Prices 
Swinging Up in July 


Increases Will Be Small but Suffi- 
cient to Permit a Profit on 
Lower Output 


DETROIT, May 28—There will be 
no general price movement in the in- 
dustry as of June 1 but there is every 
indication that this month probably 
will see the end of present price scales 
and that by August and probably by 
July there will be a general swing in 
an upward direction. © 

A careful check of all leading manu- 
facturers in this district reveals prac- 
tically a unanimous opinion that exist- 
ing prices will be supplanted by a 
higher scale through the balance of 
this year and probably through 1925. 


Increases Already Determined 


With the exception of the Ricken- 
backer Motor Co., no manufacturer is 
announcing higher prices for June 1 
or for any period fixed as yet, but in 
almost every case increased prices 
have been definitely determined upon. 
It is stated that these prices will not 
be materially higher than present 
existing scales but they will be high 
enough to permit of profits on pro- 
duction schedules considerably re- 
duced under those of the first quarter 
of the year. 

In a word, the industry is establishing 
itself upon generally lower production 
schedules than shown in the first quar- 
ter and during last year and with a more 
or less general conviction that lower pro- 
duction must be anticipated not only 
through the rest of the year but for a 
large part of next. There is no conceal- 
ment of the fact that the schedules upon 
which present prices have been based 
were too sanguine and that industry must 
retrench. 


Improvement in Business 


Business latterly has shown consider- 
able improvement over the early spring 
period, but manufacturers admit that the 
amount of business that might have been 
expected with good weather has not been 
realized and that indications now are 
that it will not be forthcoming. In this 
failure of heavy buying to develop the 
feeling in the industry is that lack of 
constructive action by Congress is mostly 
to blame as setting up a condition of 
general unrest. 

Higher prices would probably become 
effective in a large number of instances 
immediately were it not for the fact that 
dealers’ stocks are quite heavy and that 
the clearing of these would be prolonged 
unnecessarily under existing circum- 
stances. Higher prices now would not 
be lived up to but would merely afford 
an opportunity for increased trading al- 





Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, May 26—Weather 
undoubtedly has been one of the 
main reasons for the present quiet 
condition of trade and industry. It 
has been far from seasonal and as 
a result crops have been retarded 
and retail business has been greatly 
affected. Naturally this slow-down 
has been felt in the purchasing 
power of the public, accompanied as 
it has been by non-employment in 
some sections of the country. 


Industrially, it is noted that iron 
and steel prices, with the exception 
of steel scrap, have softened some- 
what. Lower prices prevail in non- 
ferrous metals. Coal production 
has fallen off and building has 
slackened in some cities, followed 
by price cutting. Less activity is 
reported in lines that heretofore 
have been most prosperous. 


Irregular weather has had its 
effect on the crops—not enough 
rain in some areas and too much 
in others, resulting in all spring- 
planted crops being late. The 
Northwest reports that spring 
wheat has done fairly well, while 
western Canada states seeding is 
about over. 


Corn planting, too, is finished in 
the Southwest and Kansas, while 
oats and other small grains are 
doing fairly. 


Grain is moving to the primary 
markets in fair volume. Wheat 
and flour exports for the week end- 
ing May 22 are in excess of the 
corresponding period the preceding 
week, but corn exports have de- 
creased materially. 


Car loadings of revenue freight 
as a whole show a slight falling off 
the week ending May 10 in com- 
parison with the week before, but 
Western railroads announce a fair 
volume of traffic, with a slight in- 
crease of late. In the West there 
has been a drop of about 7 per cent. 











lowances which is not the intention of 
the industry. Losses will be taken tem- 
porarily under present reduced opera- 
tions to obviate this. 

Material prices are expected to be 
lower during the low production period 
but these will be offset by increased 
prices on all parts purchased owing to 
lower production similarly affecting 
manufacturers in this field. 





New Rickenbacker Prices 


DETROIT, May 28—Prices on the 
Rickenbacker coupe and sedan will be 
increased $60 on June 1. The new price 
on the coupe will be $2,095, and on the 
sedan, $2,195. Prices on the other models 
of the line are not affected. The increase 
of $60 is effective both on the standard 
and balloon tire equipped cars. 
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Prices of Overland 


Will Not Be Higher 


Increase Not Justified at This 
Time, President John N. 
Willys Declares 


TOLEDO, May 27—The Willys-Over- 
land Co. will not increase prices of either 
Overland or Willys-Knight cars at the 
present time, according to the announce- 
ment of President John N. Willys today. 

Sales are exceeding records of last 
year, it is stated. Last week retail sales 
throughout the country were 7365 cars, 
which is exclusive of export or Canadian 
business. Actual deliveries so far this 
year are running 10.7 per cent ahead of 
the same time last year. 

“Our New York branch territory, which 
is an important barometer, showed a gain 
in April of 80 per cent over last year. 
In May, retail sales in the city of New 
York continue to break previous rec- 
ords,” said Mr. Willys. Continuing, he 
said: 


Speaks of Higher Costs 


I do not believe that this is the time to 
add to the cost of the transportation of the 
farmer and the working man if it can be 
avoided. There are only two reasons urged 
at this time for raising prices. One is 
higher costs and the other is higher trading 
allowances for used cars taken in as part 
payment on new ones. 

Certainly no one can justify higher costs 
today on the basis of material. Trend of 
steel, copper, rubber and other materials has 
been lower. There is no argument to justlfy 
higher trading allowance because the cus- 
tomer pays the same amount of cash and 
the value of used cars is closely established 
by supply and demand. Of course, if a 
serious reduction in volume of sales were to 
occur, particularly in the case of a very 
low priced car, the added overhead might 
make necessary a price increase. 

As soon as straw hat weather arrives for 
the country as a whole and the Congres- 
sional hippodrome subsides from the head- 
lines of the newspapers, another uprising in 
business may be looked for and an arbitrary 
raise in prices at this time is not, in my 
opinion, justified. 


Schuler Purchases Plant 
to Make Low-Priced Car 


SLINGER, WIS., May 27—The Schuler 
Motor Car Co., recently organized and 
capitalized at $1,000,000, has purchased 
a modern plant here for the purpose of 
manufacturing a low-priced car which 
was shown for the first time last year 
at the Wisconsin State automobile show 
and which has been developed by H. E. 
Schuler of Milwaukee. The company 
plans to be in production by July 1. 

The Schuler car will be built with two 
types of bodies, the roadster listing 4t 
$295 and the coupe at $495. The car 35 
equipped with starter and electric lights, 
three-speed gearset and is powered by a 
19 hp. twin V-type water-cooled valve-in- 
head engine. 
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Tax Bill Approved; 


Veto Not Expected 


Both Houses of Congress Adopt 
Report Submitted by Con- 


ference Committee 


WASHINGTON, May 28—The 1924 
tax reduction bill, containing a $25,- 
000,000 cut in the Federal excise tax 
collectable from the automotive indus- 
try, cleared its last hurdle in Congress 
on Monday of this week and was sent 
to the White House on Tuesday and 
referred to Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon on Wednesday. 

Following the unanimous agreement 
by the Senate and House conferees on 
Wednesday of last week, the Senate 
on Saturday passed the measure by a 
vote of 60 to 6, and the House on 
Monday passed it by a vote of 376 to 
9, because of the overwhelming vote 
for the hybrid measure, which in the 
belief of President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Mellon, is “neither fish nor fowl, 
nor good red herring,” the President 
can do nothing but sign the measure 
and make it a law. 

A veto, it is admitted, would but give 
Congress another chance to override the 
President’s refusal to approve a bill and 
would mark the fifth rebuff given him at 
the hands of Congress, four previous 
measures, among them the bonus, being 
passed over his veto. 

Secretary Mellon has advised the Pres- 
ident that the bill as passed “is an un- 
fortunate piece of legislation that would 
cause an entire reorganization of the 
Government’s fiscal program, cause the 
issuance of new securities, create a def- 
icit, upset business by permitting inva- 
sion of trade secrets and otherwise prove 
hurtful to the country’s best interest.” 


Certain to Become Law 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable re- 
port given the President by Secretary 
Mellon on the bill as passed, it is now 
certain that the measure will become 
final law, and under it the automotive 
industry and the purchasers of its prod- 
ucts must pay a tax of 3 per cent on 
truck chassis costing more than $1,000 
with an additional exemption for bodies 
of trucks costing less than $200 and will 
pay a tax of 5 per cent on automobile 
chassis and bodies and motorcycles and 
a tax of 2% per cent on tires, tubes, 
parts and accessories. 

The bill becomes effective 30 days after 
the President’s signature. 





GASOLINE VOLATILITY STUDY 


WASHINGTON, May 28—Following 
its report to the Bureau of Standards 
that it has discovered that the increase 
In the gasoline supply by decrease of 
Zasoline volatility is limited, the com- 
mittee representing the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, the So- 





REGISTRATION IN 1950 
PLACED AT 38,055,000 


WASHINGTON, May 28—A reg- 
istration of 38,055,000 automobiles 
and trucks in the United States in 
1950 is the estimate of Government 
census statisticians, based on esti- 
mates of a population of 1506,000,- 
000 in that year. 

“If there is any large immigra- 
tion in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury,” the statisticians confide, “the 
150,000,000 mark may be reached 
even earlier, although the influence 
of immigration on population is 
obscure because immigration ap- 
parently retards the increase of 
native population.” 











ciety of Automotive Engineers and the 
American Petroleum Institute will con- 
tinue its investigations of the effect of 
gasoline volatility on engine perform- 
ance. 


Recommend Abolishing 
Pittsburgh Plus Plan 


WASHINGTON, May 26—Attorneys 
of the Federal Trade Commission have 
filed a brief recommending that the Pitts- 
burgh plus plan be abolished. The brief 
declared that the examiner’s findings 
sustained every charge made in the com- 
plaint issued by the commission against 
the United States Steel Corp. and others, 
and recommended that the commission 
prohibit the United States Steel Corp. 
and its subsidiaries from quoting or sell- 
ing steel from any base other than the 
producing point. 

Recommendations also were made that 
the corporation be prohibited from includ- 
ing freight charges in the quoted price, 
unless the quotation clearly stated the 
price of the steel and the amount of the 
freight charge. 


Berlin Firm Purchases 
Cars for Demonstration 


WASHINGTON, May 28—Acting Com- 
mercial Attaché Donald L. Breed at Ber- 
lin has notified the Automotive Division 
of the Department of Commerce that a 
Berlin firm has ordered two sample phae- 
tons for demonstration purposes from 
an American automobile factory, pre- 
paratory to the lifting of the import re- 
strictions, now expected to occur next 
October. 

Mr. Breed says: “This is an interesting 
instance of actual import business being 
done in this line and a hopeful sign of 
the opening of the German market to 
American cars. The securing of import 
permits for these sample cars will not 
be attended with difficulty, as they will 
come under an exempted class, i.e., dem- 
onstration cars.” 

In 1923 the United States exported 
only 64 passenger cars and three trucks 
to Germany. 
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Transport Congress 
May Be Held Yearly 


N. A. C. C. Seiten May Also 
Take Some Action on Equip- 


ment Show and Convention . 


NEW YORK, May 26—Directors of the 
National Automobile Chamber. of Com- 
merce at their monthly meeting here 
next week will be asked to approve the 
resolution adopted at the International 
Motor Transport Congress in Detroit to 
make the international convention an 
annual fixture. At the same time they 
will also give censideration to the pro- 
posal to continue annually the service 
convention and automotive equipment 
show, although a final answer to this 
proposal is not expected at this meeting. 

That there will be any objection to the 
continuance of the service show and con- 
vention is not expected because of the 
successful event last week. The show 
itself attracted 105 exhibitors and more 
than 2000 attended the exhibition of auto- 
motive equipment. Of the 800 delegates 
at the convention, more than three-quar- 
ters came from points outside of Detroit 
and practically every State in the union 
was represented. 

It is likely, though, that the next show 
will be held at some other time than May, 
because this being the busy time of the 
year for the dealers not many of them 
were able to get away from business, 
although they sent their service man- 
agers. March has been suggested and it 
may be that the next show will be held 
in that month. 

The foreign delegates were greatly im- 
pressed with the display of service ma- 
chinery and many sales were made to 
them. Some of them wanted to pay cash 
for their purchases and more than one 
declared that they would visit such a 
show annually in order to keep up to date 
with the industry’s advance in this sort 
of equipment. 

The venture proved a success financial- 
ly and it is said that there will be a re- 
fund to each of the exhibitors. 


Oldfield Produces Car 
and Goes to Race in It 


LOS ANGELES, May 27—Barney Old- 
field is driving to Indianapolis for the 
500-mile race in the first Oldfield car. 
The new creation of the famous race 
driver is produced by the recently or- 
ganized Oldfield Motor Corp. in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Oldfield is in the new ven- 
ture and plans national distribution early 
next year. The price range is as yet un- 
determined. 

The first model is a three-passenger 
coupe of distinctive body design, with 
high radiator and sweeping curves in 
body lines. The overhead valve type spe- 
cially built engine develops 75 hp. The 
wheelbase is 130 in. The equipment in- 
cludes built-in bumpers and hydraulic 
brakes. 
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Britain Is Hesitant 
in Buying Cars Now 


Public Waits for Definite Prices 
and Programs Under Removal 
of Import Duty 


LONDON, May 16 (by mail) .—Only 
something entirely unforeseen, such 
as a general election and a change of 
government in England, can prevent 
imported cars being admitted free of 
duty into Great Britain on and after 
Aug. 1. 

The three months’ period of grace 
‘afforded to the motor industry as a 
“eoncession” before the abandonment 
of the import tax is regarded by the 
manufacturers as worse than useless. 
It is benefiting nobody, they say, and, 
in fact, it already has done an endless 
amount of harm both to the home in- 
dustry and to importers. 


Resembles Buyers’ Strike 


It has resulted in something resembling 
a buyers’ strike. Chaotic conditions pre- 
vailed throughout the industry owing to 
the uncertainty of the future in respect 
of the intensity of increased foreign com- 
petition. Private buyers have cancelled 
orders, or have refrained from buying, 
anticipating a big all-round reduction of 
prices two months hence and manufac- 
turers have been compelled to reduce de- 
liveries of materials, in some cases to the 
extent of 50 per cent. 

(Nearly every plant in the country has 
discharged a proportion of its employees, 
and it is believed that the sale of both 
British and foreign cars cannot be ex- 
pected to revive until the present state 
of uncertainty is ended with the an- 
nouncement of makers’ and importers’ 
programs and prices for 1925. i 

It is understood that certain car im- 
porting companies, of which General Mo- 
tors, Ltd., is most prominent, have for- 
mulated a plan to meet the requirements 
of the trade owing to the prevailing con- 
ditions. 


G. M. C. Offers Refund 


In brief, the general plan is one under 
which the immediate car buyer would be 
entitled, when the duty is removed, to 
receive a refund representing the propor- 
tion of the duty borne by his purchase. 
General Motors is offering to refund to 
the buyer who takes delivery now, or 
prior to Aug. 1, the difference between 
the current prices and those in force after 
that date, subject only to specified deduc- 
tions. These deductions presumably rep- 
resent amounts which it might be ex- 
pected would apply as reductions in 
prices even were the import duty re- 
tained. Thus, if the Chevrolet chassis or 
-four-passenger car is reduced more than 
£10, the immediate buyer will receive a 
refund of any reduction in excess of that 
amount after August 1. In the case of 


the Buick open car the amount is £20 and 
in that of the Buick sedan £45. 

It remains to be seen whether or not 
British manufacturers in general will be 
able to cut their manufacturing costs to 
anything proportionate to the duty now 
borne by imported car buyers—which is 
estimated to represent approximately 15 
per cent in most cases. But extreme 
doubt may be expressed as to the pos- 
sibilities of that being done at so short a 
notice. 

It can be said, however, that British 
manufacturers, for the most part, are 
not fearing the keener competition from 
the U. S. A. so much as that of France 
and Italy. The mainstay of the British 
motor industry for two or three years 
past has been the light car, as repre- 
sented by the Morris, with its 12-hp. en- 
gine, two or four-seated body, wheelbase 
of 102 in., track of 48 in. and prices 
ranging from £200 to £350. 

Consolation is taken from the fact 
that American manufacturers have noth- 
ing precisely on these lines to offer the 
British public. French and _ Italian 
makers, however, have long since stand- 
ardized precisely similar types, notably 
Citroen, Renault and Fiat, though ad- 
mittedly they have been handicapped 
very considerably in their sales in En- 
gland by the import duty. 

Whether those three firms, which in 
particular are feared, can so reduce their 
British prices as to cut into the home 
manufacturers’ trade seriously remains 
to be seen. 


Citroen to Reduce Prices 


Citroen has stated that he expects to 
be able on Aug. 1 to reduce his prices by 
10 or 15 per cent. If he can do no more 
than that he will do very little harm to 
British makers of corresponding types 
of car. 

Morris, Standard and a few others, at 
all events, should be able to hold their 
own, and if Renault and Fiat cannot 
make any more considerable reductions 
they are not likely to be any more suc- 
cessful in encroaching upon British light 
car sales. But they will possibly prevent 
the expansion of British output that 
‘would have occurred next year if the im- 
port duty had remained in force. 


(Continued on page 1203) 





Stockholders in Durant 
Approve Stock Increase 


NEW YORK, May 26—As expected, 
the stockholders of the Durant Motors 
Corp. at their special meeting last week 
approved the proposal to increase the 
authorized capital stock of the company 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares of no 
par value. 

The additional stock will be used to 
acquire the assets and property of Star 
Motors, Inc., which is the selling organi- 
zation, handling the cars as made by 
Durant Motors, the manufacturing or- 
ganization. The merging is to be under- 
taken with the idea of economy in opera- 
tion, but no details as to its operation 
have been given out by President W. C. 
Durant. 
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Reynolds to Acquire 
General Leather Co. 


Spring Company Plans to Increase 
Stock, Part to Be Used in 
Making Purchase 


DETROIT, May 28—Directors of the 
Reynolds Spring Co. have called a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders for June 26 
at Wilmington, Del., to vote on an in- 
crease of the authorized common stock 
from 200,000 shares no par value to 500,- 
000 shares. 

Of the new stock, 210,549 shares would 
be given for all assets of the General 
Leather Co. There will be no outlay in 
cash and there will then be outstanding 
387,958 shares of no par value common, 
1000 shares of class A preferred, par 
$100, and 191 shares of class B preferred. 

The General Leather Co. manufactures 
leather for upholstering and numbers 
among its customers many of the im- 
portant car manufacturing companies. 
The plant is in Newark, N. J. The bal- 
ance sheet as of March 29 shows total 
assets and liabilities of $4,599,745; cur- 
rent assets, $1,643,833; current liabilities, 
$186,252, and surplus, $1,926,416. 

Reynolds Spring Co. as of March 31 
showed total assets and liabilities of 
$3,070,704; current assets, $1,464,050, 
against current liabilities of $16,751 and 
surplus of $366,303. 





Situation “‘Irregular,”’ 
Asserts Milwaukee Bank 


MILWAUKEE, May 26—“The produc- 
tion situation is noticeably irregular even 
within the same industry,” is a qualify- 
ing note injected into the current review 
of local industrial and business conditions 
by the largest bank in Milwaukee, which 
says: 

Motor accessories and firms whose plants 
are largely employed in supplying automo- 
bile requirements appear to be most seri- 
ously affected by the prevailing dullness. 
Other lines report orders less plentiful and 
varying degrees of curtailment. 

Buyers are holding back from covering 
very far ahead, but the amount of current 
or spot business being taken is of good pro- 
portions. On the whole, the impression 
given is that of a lull and not of a continu- 
ing decline. Except for a firm here and 
there, the average of oyerations is probably 
up to normal, 

There are no indications of any let-down 
in consumer demand. It seems to be simply 
a case of deferment brought about largely 
by the coolness of the weather, which has 
retarded spring business at retail in every 
line. 





SAYERS WILL DROP “SIX” 


CINCINNATI, May 26—The Sayers & 
Scovill Co. announces that having dis- 
posed of all the Sayers Six models in 
stock, it will discontinue the manufacture 
of this line, confining its manufacturing 
efforts to the production of hearses, am- 
bulances and funeral limousines. 
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Schlieder to Occupy 
New Plant at Milford 


Sales and General Executive Of- 
fices of Company to Be Con- 
tinued at Detroit 


DETROIT, May 28—The plant of the 
Schlieder Manufacturing Co., valve man- 
ufacturer, wil! be removed from Detroit 
to Milford, Mich., by June 1, at which 
time the company will begin operations 
in a new factory which it has erected in 
that city and into which it is now start- 
ing to move. 

Sales and general executive offices of 
the company will be continued in De- 
troit. The former plant of the com- 
pany on Grand Boulevard has been leased 
to the Long Manufacturing Co. and will 
form an additional unit to the plants of 
that company. 

The Milford plant of the Schlieder 
company is one-story type construction 
and has been designed expressly to bring 
manufacturing costs to minimum figures. 
The floor space will be about equal to 
that in the former plant, and equip- 
ment will be about the same, but be- 
cause of rearrangement of equipment, 
made possible by manufacturing all on 
one floor level, production is expected to 
show large increases. 


Smaller Labor Turnover 


In moving its plant, the company will 
take the largest part of its working force 
with it, recruiting the remainder from 
Milford residents and those of surround- 
ing cities. Turnover of labor will be 
greatly reduced the company expects in 
the new location, this in itself providing 
important economies. Arrangements for 
housing employees are being made, com- 
pany plans including the promotion of 
the erection of dwellings. 

The company plans to continue special- 
izing in valve manufacture for the equip- 
ment field. Deliveries to Detroit and sur- 
rounding cities will be by truck. 





J. W. McDowell Approved 
as Trustee for Avery 


PEORIA, ILL., May 24—First meeting 
of creditors of the Avery Co., bankrupts, 
held this week in the Federal court 
rooms, resulted in formal approval of 
John W. McDowell as trustee, acting 
with C. G. Montgomery as joint receiver, 
and assurance that the plant will con- 
tinue, for the present at least, to manu- 
acture repair parts. 

R. J. Boynton, vice-president, the only 
witness examined at this time, empha- 
sized the necessity of continuing the 
repair parts production aod said that, 
with the repair season just opening for 
four months, the final value of the plant, 
When it is offered for sale, will be en- 
hanced, 

Mr. Boynton, testified that the Avery 
Co. owned real estate in Peoria, Milwau- 
kee, Kansas City, Des Moines, Minneap- 





HUPP FILM PRODUCED 
ON HEAT TREATMENT 


DETROIT, May 28—Hupp Mo- 
tor Car Corp. in conjunction with 
the United States Government has 
completed a film, “The Heat Treat- 
ment of Steels,” illustrating many 
of the important improvements 
that have been made by the indus- 
try. 


The film will be offered to dis- 
tributors and dealers for private 
exhibition before their sales forces 
as a means of promoting greater 
knowledge of the manufacture of 
Hupp cars. It will also be sent by 
the Government to technical col- 
leges and universities for classroom 
use, 


Scenes for the film were prepared 
under the direction of J. M. Wat- 
son, head of the Hupp metallur- 
gical department, in the plant of 
the American Gear & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Jackson, Mich., which is a 
Hupp subsidiary, and whose entire 
product is utilized in the manufac- 
ture of Hupmobiles. 











olis and Dallas; owned less than two- 
fifths of the Canadian Avery Co. stock 
and all stock of the Dallas company. He 
estimated its total liabilities at $6,000,- 
000 and its assets at $8,500,000. 

A million dollars in accounts receiv- 
able are carried, he said, with 90 per cent 
of these good. Jay T. Hunter, repre- 
senting 1048 creditors, with claims of 
$4,632,110, suggested Mr. Dowell as 
trustee and Ira J. Covey, representing 
several unsecured claims, said the nom- 
ination was acceptable. 





Two British Manufacturers 
Experience Difficulties 


LONDON, May 14 (by mail) —As a re- 
sult of financial difficulties, the Calthorpe 
and Phoenix companies have been com- 
pelled to adopt measures which, it is 
feared in some quarters, may result in 
these two of the oldest of British motor 
manufacturers disappearing from the in- 
dustry. 

The Calthorpe Co., specializing in 10 
hp. light cars, had a brilliant period of 
success during the first year or two after 
the war and appeared until latterly to 
be recovering from the setback of the 
slump of 1921. But for one reason or 
another the financial position has been 
precarious since the end of last year, and 
the announcement of the pending re- 
moval of the import duty on cars ren- 
dered the position immediately critical. 
Seventy-five per cent of the employees 
were discharged forthwith, and arrange- 
ments made for winding up the concern. 

The Phoenix company is in the hands 
of receivers for debenture holders, who 
are endeavoring to formulate a plan of 
reconstruction rather than sacrifice the 
assets to pay off the debenture capital. 
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J. D. Siddeley Comes 
for 3 Weeks’ Visit 


Differs from Other British Manu- 
facturers on Effect of Removal 
of Car Duties 





NEW YORK, May 26—J. D. Siddeley, 
managing director, Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors, Ltd., Coventry, England, arrived 
on the Aquitania Friday for a visit of 


three weeks in the United States and: 


Canada. This is Mr. Siddeley’s second 
visit to America, and he expects to spend 
some time in Washington, Dayton and 
Detroit, while in Canada he will visit 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. 


For years Mr. Siddeley has been a: 


keen student of the automotive indus- 
try, not only in this country but in all 
countries of the world, and since the war 
his company has continued the manufac- 
ture of aircraft engines, of which it is 
today producing three types—radial air- 
cooled designs, V air-cooled designs and 
the well-known Puma vertical water- 
cooled type. 


Sees Greater Competition 


Mr. Siddeley is not the type of British 
motor car manufacturer who thinks that 
the removal of the McKenna duties on 
motor cars entering England is going 
to work serious inroads into the British 
industry, a view that has been expressed 
by some British producers. Competition 
will be more severe due to the removal of 
these duties, he believes, but the aggres- 
sive British manufacturers are prepared 
to meet the new conditions. 

Since the action of the British Parlia- 
ment, announcing the removal of the du- 
ties, and the move of British importers 
of American cars lowering prices, there 
has not been any perceptible increase in 
the sale of American cars to date. Com- 
petition, Mr. Siddeley thinks, will come 
from those European countries that are 
large manufacturers of automobiles, par- 
ticularly France, Italy, Belgium and Ger- 
many, by virtue of the rates of exchange 
between these countries and Great Brit- 
ain. 

The British motor car manufacturing 
industry is not a unit in the interpreta- 
tion of what is likely to follow as a re- 
sult of the removal of the McKenna du- 
ties, one group expressing the thought 
that serious results may follow, whereas 
the other group realizes that a new phase 
of competition will arise, but that the 
manufacturer is ready and capable to 
meet this new competition. 





C. S. DICKEY OPTIMISTIC 


DES MOINES, IOWA, May 24—C. S. 
Dickey, treasurer of the Corduroy Tire 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., touring western 
and midwestern States, is optimistic over 
business conditions, particularly through 
the Midwest. Overexpansion and natural 
reaction of excess overhead were blamed 
for failures of the year by Mr. Dickey. 
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Yellow Cab Produces 
New Delivery Truck 


Is Designed Particularly for Par- 
* cel Service—Factory Sales 


Branches Opened 


CHICAGO, May 28—A panel delivery 
truck has been added to the commercial 
car line of the Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Co. The new vehicle, which sells 
for $1,395, f.o.b. Chicago, is designed 
for light delivery and particularly parcel 
service. It is mounted on the standard 
130 in. wheelbase Yellow Cab Express 
chassis. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
of the new truck a number of direct 
factory sales branches, handling retail 
sales, have been opened in larger cities, 
including New York, Chicago, Boston, 
San Francisco and other cities where 
the Yellow Cab products are in general 
use. 

The trucks will be merchandised on 
the same direct-from-factory-to-user plan 
that has been employed in the marketing 
of the cabs. Authorized service stations 
are being established in the larger cities, 
carrying stocks of spare parts and 
equipped to do repair work. Service cer- 
tificates are provided with the truck, giv- 
ing the owner a number of adjustments 
and inspections without charge during 
the preliminary operation of the truck. 

No changes have been made in the 
truck chassis, which has been previously 
described in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. The 
fittings are characteristic of Yellow 
Cab practice, including rubber shock in- 
sulators instead of shackles and shackle 
bolts, semi-balloon tires, disk steel 
wheels, starter and generator. 

Production on the Yellow Cab delivery 
truck is now at the rate of 2500 a year. 
The chassis employs the four-cylinder, 
L-head Continental 3% by 5 in. engine, 
with Bosch magneto, Zenith carbureter, 
Northeast starting and lighting, special 
Brown-Lipe clutch and _ transmission 
gearset, Spicer universals and propeller 
shaft, Timken axles and Gemmer steer- 
ing. The frame is of % in. stocks. The 
tires are 29 by 4% in. 


Tax Collected in April 
Greater Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, May 28—The substan- 
tial increase of $3,220,177 is shown for 
the month of April, 1924, compared with 
the corresponding month last year in 
the automobile, motorcycle, accessories 
and excise taxes collected by the Fed- 
eral Government from the automotive 
industry. The April, 1924, collection was 
$12,947,659, as compared with $9,727,- 
482 in the same month in 1923. 

An increase of $18,999,320 is noted in 
collections of the manufacturers’ excise 
tax on automobiles, motorcycles, acces- 
sories, etc., for the ten-month period be- 
ginning July 1, 1923, and ended April 
30, 1924. Collections for the period 





ended April 30, 1924, amounted to $130,- 
415,958, compared with $111,416,637 for 
the period ended April 30, 1923. 

The sums collected from the industry 
are itemized as follows: Automobile 
trucks and wagons, in April, 1924, $1,- 
104,739, compared with $712,805 in April 
last year; automobiles and motorcycles, 
$9,510,074, contrasted to $5,620,550, and 
automobile accessories and parts, $2,- 


. 332,845, against $3,394,126. 


Attention is again called by Bureau of 
Internal Revenue officials to the fact that 
the apparent decrease in sales of acces- 
sories, as indicated by the excise tax 
collected in April of this year, compared 
with last, is accounted for by the fact 
that the Bureau has changed the classi- 
fication of a great many accessories, rul- 
ing them as non-taxable. 


Total Motor Accidents 
Reached 472 Last Month 


NEW YORK, May 27—Compilation of 
automobile accident records in April as 
made by the Traffic and Safety Planning 
Committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce reflects the re- 
sults of coordinated efforts on the part 
of the authorities and prominent organi- 
zations to make the streets safe for pe- 
destrian and motorist alike. 

This is shown by the fact that 15 cities 
came through April without a single mo- 
tor fatality. Of these two, Evanston, 
Ill., and Holyoke, Mass., had clean rec- 
ords in March. New York City had 60 
fatal traffic accidents in April as com- 
pared with 66 in March, and Cincinnati 
had seven against 18 in the preceding 
month. In many cities, however, the 
totals were on the increase. 

This report, compiled from returns 
made to the N. A. C. C. by 180 news- 
papers shows 472 motor fatalities for 
April, making a total of 1332 for the 
first four months of the year. Of the 472 
in April, 286 were adult fatalities and 141 
children, while the remainder were not 
classified according to age. 

Twenty-five per cent of the fatalities 
reported in April were attributed to jay- 
walking or children playing on the 
streets. Speeding was the second larg- 
est cause reported during the month, 
while of third importance was violation 
of the rules of the road. 


Motorists Should Take Interest 


WASHINGTON, May 28—lIt is the 
opinion of officials of the American Auto- 
mobile Association that real progress in 
reducing automobile accidents can be se- 
cured only through the willingness of 
each individual car owner and driver to 
consider the subject as one of personal 
interest. 

“The question of recklessness,” says a 
statement by the association, “is not en- 
tirely up to those who are guilty of law- 
lessness. Each individual motorist has an 
opportunity to support bills in favor of 
more effective regulation of undesirable 
drivers. He should lend tangible support 
to every local or national interest that is 
working in his behalf.” 
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USL Business Gains 
But Profits Decline 


Competitive Conditions and Ma- 
terial and Labor Costs Affect 
1923 Earnings 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., May 28— 
The U. S. Light & Heat Corp., manufac- 
turer of batteries, has issued its balance 
sheet as of Dec. 31, accompanied with 
a letter from President C. O. Miniger, 
who states that the year 1923 showed a 
substantial increase in the volume of 
business over previous years, but due 
to the very unusual competitive condi- 
tions and high material and labor coSts, 
the net profit of the year showed a de- 
crease from the 1922 figure. 

The surplus deficit of $46,317 reported 
at the close of 1922 was changed during 
the year to a suhplus of $18,318, after 
paying dividends on the preferred A stock 
of $126,579. The amount of the out- 
standing bonds was reduced during the 
year by $71,300. 

Current assets of $1,857,740 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $874,908 were reported, 
the assets including $229,514 cash and 
cash items; $543,747 bills, accounts and 
trade acceptances receivable, less reserve 
for doubtful accounts, and $1,084,478 in- 
ventory. Liabilities are made up of 
$270,728 accounts payable; $562,500 
notes payable and $41,680 accrued in- 
terest and taxes. 


Committee Again Rejects 
Ford’s Offer for Shoals 


WASHINGTON, May 27 — Henry 
Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals was re- 
jected on Tuesday for the second time 
within the last four days. By a vote of 
11 to 4 the Norris plan for Governmental 
operation of the power and nitrate plant 
has been accepted by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, which has been ho!d- 
ing hearings on the Ford offer. The vote 
against Ford’s offer which had previous- 
ly been adopted by the House was 11 to 5. 

Senators Keyes, New Hampshire; 
Smith, South Carolina; Harrison, Missis- 
sippi; Heflin, Alabama, and Caraway, 
Arkansas, voted in favor of the Ford 
plan. A minority report carrying the 
Ford proposal is expected to be submit- 
ted to the Senate by those Senators and 
a vote demanded on its substitution for 
the Norris plan. 

Under the parliamentary procedure 
followed by the committee, proponents 
of the Ford offer were assured a vote it 
the Senate on the adoption or rejection 
of their proposal. This was affected by 
the committee voting, in indorsing the 
Norris plan, to substitute it for the Me 
Kenzie bill, which the House passed in 
approving the Ford offer last year. _ 

Under present plans, the Senate will 
have a chance to vote on both the Ford 
offer and the Norris plan before the June 
7 adjournment. 
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3 Teams to Be Chief 


Contenders in Race 


Dark Horse, However, May Shat- 
ter Plan of the Indianapolis 
Specialists 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 26—On the eve 
of the 500-mile international sweepstakes, 
to be run Friday on the local speedway, 
it looks like a battle royal in which the 
Miller, Durant and Duesenberg teams 
will be the main contenders, with the 
chances good, however, for some dark 
horse slipping in and upsetting the plans 
of the racing specialists. 

Harry Miller, the Californian whose 
fame as a builder of racing cars is world- 
wide through two victories in this classic 
achieved by his product, is making a 
determined bid for a third win, with a 
well balanced team, made up of such 
stars as Tommy Milton, twice winner at 
Indianapolis; Jimmy Murphy, with one 
to his credit and hopes for a second; Ben- 
nett Hill, R. Hepburn, Jerry Wonderlich 
and Jules Ellingboe, the last named hav- 
ing been reinstated by the A. A. A. in 
time for him to accept a mount in Fri- 
day’s race. A seventh Miller will be 
driven by Frank Elliott. 


Three Durant Specials 


Cliff Durant, son of the president of 
Durant Motors, also figures in the bid 
for the big money with a team of three 
Durant Specials, Miller-engined. He will 
drive one of the cars himself, while Ed- 
die Hearne, present holder of the A. A. A. 
championship, will pilot a second. Fred 
Comer will have the third one. 

Fred Duesenberg has nominated four 
cars, with Joe Boyer, De Paolo, P. Shafer 
and E. Ansterberg as pilots. Consider- 
able interest is being displayed in the 
Duesenbergs, which are fitted with super- 
chargers and which are said to be ex- 
ceptionally fast and capable of 135 m.p.h. 

The rest of the field is made up of good 
talent, among which is Earl Cooper in 
the Studebaker Special, who is looked 
upon as being a contender. Harlan Feng- 
ler, winner of the last Los Angeles race 
and a sensational performer, is nomi- 
nated to drive the Wade Special, but he 
will be unable to come to the tape be- 
cause of injuries resulting from a crash 
in practice. 


Cole to Be Pacemaker 


All details for the race have been per- 
fected, with Henry Ford having been 
selected as referee and W. S. Gilbreath 
of Detroit as starter. The Cole Eight, 
fitted with balloon tires, will be the pace- 
making car. 

A pleasant eleventh hour surprise is 
the announcement of the management 
that an additional $10,000 has been added 
to the original $50,000 purse which is to 
g0 to drivers who do not finish in the 
Money. This will be divided in propor- 
tion to the number of laps the non- 
winners drive. With the citizens’ lap 


Prize fund of $10,000 and the accessory 


money, the total purse should be close 
to $100,000. 

Among the accessory prizes is included 
the offering of the Robert Bosch Mag- 
neto Co., which will give $1,000 for first, 
$500 for second and $300 for third, pro- 
vided Robert Bosch magnetos and plugs 
are used. In the Targa Florio and Coppa 
Florio races, run last month in Italy, first, 
second and third in each were won by 
cars so equipped. 





Personnel Reorganized 
of Bassick and Allyne 


CHICAGO, May 26—Following the 
purchase of a substantial interest in the 
Allyne-Zerk Co. of Cleveland whereby it 
became a subsidiary of the Bassick- 
Alemite Co. of Chicago, reorganization 
of personnel of the two organizations has 
been effected whereby E. S. Evans, presi- 
dent of the E. S. Evans Co. of Detroit, 
one of the Bassick group, is placed in 
charge of sales of both the Bassick Manu- 
facturing Co., the parent company, and 
the Allyne-Zerk Co., while E. E. Allyne, 
president of the Cleveland concern, will 
supervise production for both Alemite 
and Allyne-Zerk lubricating systems. 

While no changes have been made in 
the Allyne-Zerk personnel, the resigna- 
tion of D. F. Fesler, vice-president and 
general manager of the Bassick Manu- 
facturing Co., has been followed by the 
promotion of his assistant, J. E. Otis, Jr., 
to fill the two positions left vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. Fesler, who will devote 
his time to other interests. F. A. Hater 
has been advanced from sales manager 
to vice-president and general sales man- 
ager. Otherwise the old Bassick execu- 
tives remain as before. 

President E. W. Bassick will be more 
actively identified with the management 
than in the past, while the general direc- 
tion of the properties will be handled by 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Bas- 
sick, Evans, Allyne and James G. Alex- 
ander, vice-president of the Central Trust 
Co. of Chicago. 


More Plants Move Yearly 
to Canada, Says Consul 


WASHINGTON, May 27—Each year, 
American Consul General Halstead at 
Quebec reports to the Department of 
Commerce, more factories are being es- 
tablished in Canada by American com- 
panies in order that they may escape 
the Canadian duty of 35 per cent on au- 
tomobiles imported from the United 
States and the 6 per cent sales tax im- 
posed on the duty paid value, and also 
to secure the benefit of the preferential 
tariffs extended to Canada by other Brit- 
ish dominions. 

Speaking generally, the Consul Gen- 
eral says that both dealers and manu- 
facturers in Canada anticipate a good 
season. He states that the manufac- 
turers are planning increased production 
on a scale approximating the high ratio 
of output to population in the United 
States. In 1923 all previous marks were 
exceeded. 
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Hoover May Conduct 
Rubber Supply Study 


Committee of Congress Recom- 
mends It Be Taken from 
Agricultural Department 


WASHINGTON, May 28—A recom- 
mendation that the Department of Com- 
merce be authorized to carry forward 
the quest for an adequate rubber market 
for the United States is to be made by 
a subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, which is now trying to 
eliminate the overlapping that exists be- 
tween the various executive departments 
of the Government. 

This action is contemplated, it is said, 
because the Department of Agriculture 
has failed to obtain results with the 
$1,000,000 appropriated by Congress with 
the view of developing a source of sup- 
ply for rubber which would eventually 
make American tire manufacturers in- 
dependent of foreign markets. 


Committee Hears Report 


The story of America’s hunt for rub- 
ber as related to the committee has 
done the most to convince the members 
thus far that certain duties are assigned 
to departments which they are not quali- 
fied to perform, and which should be 
performed by other departments. 

The appropriation for experimentation 
in rubber was made at the request of 
tire manufacturers who were alarmed 
at the export tax imposed by England 
on rubber as a means of paying the in- 
terest on her debt to this country. It 
was figured out that the revenue from 
the tax would eventually exceed the 
amount paid in interest. 

While the appropriation was going 
through, a dispute arose as to which de- 
partment should be charged with the duty 
of expending it. Secretary Hoover en- 
deavored to have the Department of 
Commerce entrusted with the task, but 
the Department of Agriculture protested 
vigorously, on the ground that the grow- 
ing of rubber was an agricultural prob- 
lem. 

The latter finally won out, but testi- 
mony before the subcommittee has de- 
veloped the fact that little has been ac- 
complished toward establishing an Ameri- 
can source for rubber thus far. Reports 
show that the net results accomplished 
merely show that rubber might be grown 
on the Isle of Mindanao, one of the 
country’s island possessions in the 
Pacific. 


Most of Funds for Administration 


It has disclosed further that of the 
$1,000,000 appropriated only a little in 
excess of $200,000 was actually spent on 
the quest for rubber. The rest went for 
administrative expenses. 

The failure of the Department to make 
more progress in developing a source of 
supply of rubber is laid to the fact that 
it is not properly equipped for such a 
task. 
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Makers and Jobbers 


of Parts Organize 


National Association Formed in 
Detroit—Headquarters Will 
Be in Chicago 


DETROIT, May 24—Formation of 
the National Standard Parts Associa- 
tion was accomplished here Saturday 
at an organization meeting attended 
by 113 manufacturers and jobbers. 
Prior to the formal launching of the 
association, which is set for the first 
week of November in Chicago, an ex- 
ecutive committee, named at the or- 
ganization meeting, will function in 
enrolling members and in drafting 
the constitution and by-laws. 

By action of the organization meet- 
ing, membership in the association is 
restricted to manufacturers of stand- 
ard replacement parts and jobbers 
specializing in wholesaling new parts. 
Application for membership at the in- 
augural meeting totalled 65, about 37 
of whom were from prospective job- 
bers members and 28 from manufac- 
turers. Expense of organization was 
fixed at about $10,000, which will be 
raised for the most part from initia- 
tion fees. 


Haugh Heads Committee 


A. T. Haugh, vice-president of the King 
Sewing Machine Co., Buffalo, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, 
which is composed of three manufac- 
turers and four jobber members. The 
other members are: C. W. Moffett, War- 
ren Gear Products Co., Warren, Pa.; F. C. 
Kip, Milwaukee Die Casting Co., Mil- 
waukee; R. M. Schure, Southern Bearing 
Co., Atlanta; O. J. Peterson, P.-D. Auto 
Parts, Inc., Hartford, Conn.; W. T. Mills 
Auto Parts Co., St. Louis, Mo., and C. H. 
Shuptrine, Shuptrine Parts Service, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The executive committee was selected 
so far as possible from men living within 
a 2500 mile radius of Chicago, to permit 
of meetings at least once monthly in 
Chicago, so that work of preparing for 
final organization may proceed rapidly. 
It is planned to make Chicago the site of 
the permanent headquarters of the asso- 
ciation, an organizing secretary will be 
named at once to work with the commit- 
tee in completing its plans. 


W. D. Patterson Presided 


The organization meeting was presided 
over by W. D. Patterson of Patterson 
Parts, Inc., San Francisco, a prime mover 
in getting the association plan under 
way, and who with Mr. Moffett and Fred. 
P. Howard of the W. D. Foreman Co., 
composed the Purpose Committee. 

Mr. Moffett was vice-chairman and S. 
D. Callaway, Turner Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., secretary. Mr. Pat- 
terson declined membership on the execu- 


tive committee owing to the distance 
from Chicago. General outlines of the 
membership provisions and the purpose 
of the association as set forth by the Pur- 
pose Committee were accepted with little 
change, resulting in the meeting being 
carried forward rapidly and giving time 
for adjournment in time for a dinner at 
night. 

The Executive Committee met Sunday 
to select regional committees and to out- 
line its views. Discussion at the organ- 
ization meeting centered itself principally 
upon qualifications for membership; 
these were set forth as follows: 

“Jobber memberships are open to those 
whose principal business is wholesale, 
whose business further is principally new 
parts, and to accessory jobbers who seg- 
regate their parts department and han- 
dle it through a parts manager. Manu- 
facturer memberships are open to those 
who manufacture and sell standard brand 
parts for wholesale distribution.” 


Objects of Association 


The objects of the association were set 
forth as follows: 

The betterment and development of the 

parts industry. 

The development of effective standards to 
which parts should conform. 

To effect a close contact between the 
manufacturer and jobber through which 
Information of general interest may be 
transmitted. 

To establish a bureau of general informa- 
tion to include: 

(a) Catalog department. 
(b) Credit and collection department. 

To conduct a field survey of trade possi- 
bilities and distribution needs. 

To educate the public and trade as to dis- 
tinct advantages of standard parts. 

The establishment of a yearly trade show 
and convention at some central point at 
which merchandise may be shown and 
matters of general interest discussed. 
At this show there should be division 
meetings of manufacturers and jobbers 
to be followed by general assembly at 
which both bodies are to be present, and 
concerted action taken on matters under 
consideration. 

It was voted to eliminate a traffic de- 
partment as part of the work of the bu- 
reau of general information as a needless 
expense because of the availability of co- 
operation on this particylar work from 
traffic departments of other associations. 
As the association meets traffic prob- 
lems, it will delegate a member to take 
these up with the traffic departments of 
other associations in the industry and 
meet its share of expense. 





Plant of Preston Motors 
Purchased by Syndicate 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 28—An- 
nouncement is made of the sale of the 
Preston Motors Co. plant and machinery 
to a syndicate which is represented in 
Birmingham by Frank Nelson, Jr. The 
sale was made by the A. A. Gambill 
Realty Co. and involved a consideration 
of approximately $200,000. 

The company has been in bankruptcy 
for many months. The new owners have 
not announced the purpose for which the 
plant will be used. 
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Alfred Reeves Sails 
June 28 for Europe 


Will Be Gone Several Weeks to 
Study Situation in England 
and on Continent 


NEW YORK, May 26—Alfred Reeves, 
general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, sails for 
Europe on June 28 for an extended trip 
through England, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland as a rep- 
resentative of the industry, his mission 
being to carry on the good work of de- 
veloping international friendship in mo- 
toring matters which was started last 
week in Detroit by the International Mo- 
tor Transport Congress. 

Mr. Reeves is being sent by the direct- 
ors of the N. A. C. C. who realize the 
growing importance of the export busi- 
ness and who believe that Detroit’s con- 
vention is a stepping stone that will lead 
to big developments industrially in the 
future. Mr. Reeves is going both to teach 
and learn and he will be gone several 
weeks, 

As plans have been made, the general 
manager will visit bankers, manufac- 
turers, associations of users, consuls and 
other officials in England and on the 
Continent to learn more of the foreign 
requirements and to supply information 
regarding taxation, legislation, finance, 
highways, service, safety and traffic plan- 
ning and similar activities that have en- 
gaged the attention of the automotive 
industry in this country during the past 
year. 

On the other hand he will learn what 
Europe has to say on the fuel situation, 
compulsory insurance, highways and 
highway financing and will study the 
needs as to financing automobile stocks 
and sales. 

While the trip has been in contempla- 
tion for some time, the decision to send 
this emissary was arrived at last week 
in Detroit when the N. A. C. C. directors 
saw for themselves the keen interest the 
foreigners are displaying in American 
cars and the American automobile indus- 
try. 


Oehmichen Makes Flight 
in Peugeot Helicopter 


PARIS, May 21 (by mail) — Piloting 
the Oehmichen-Peugeot helicopter be- 
longing to the French Government, En- 
gineer Oehmichen has covered a triangle 
measuring 3600 ft. round, at an average 
height of 8 ft. in 7 min. 10 sec. 

Oehmichen, who has been working on 
the helicopter since 1920, is financed by 
the Peugeot Automobile Co. His present 
machine is driven by a 180-hp. Gnome & 
Rhone rotary engine and has four main 
propellers on a vertical shaft and five 
variable pitch propellers on vertical 
shafts by means of which direction 18 
controlled. The machine is also fitted 
with a gyroscope of 70 in. diameter. 
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Foreign Competition 
Lowers Tire Exports 


Japan Is One Country, However, 
Where First Quarter This 
Year Exceeds 1923 


—— 


AKRON, OHIO, May 28—Figures on 
the export of tires as analyzed by export 
managers here continue to show de- 
creases and indicate that American man- 
ufacturers, at least temporarily, are los- 
ing in the fight against revived foreign 
competition. 

During April exports of tires amounted 
to $1,402,594, as compared with $1,714,- 
700 during April of 1923 and $1,910,103 
during March of this year. 

Imports into England now are slight- 
ly more than one-third of those during 
the first four months of 1923. For the 
year thus far they amounted to $552,000, 
as compared with $1,413,000 imported 
during the corresponding period last 
year. 

In some of the British colonies, where 
American tires have been decreasing in 
popularity, the April imports showed im- 
provement, although in most instances 
this year’s imports are still far below 
those of previous years. 

Canada has imported thus far $132,- 
474 worth of tires, as against $295,982 
during the first four months of 1923; 
New Zealand, $167,273, against $465,399 
during the first four months of 1923, and 
South Africa, $141,317, against $302,- 
007. 

Japan has taken $379,577 worth of 
tires, as against $194,734 imported dur- 
ing the first third of last year. The pas- 
sage of the Japanese exclusion act will 
doubtless have a marked effect upon 
the exports to Japan during the remain- 
der of the year. 

Mexico is now about equal with last 
year’s total, the aggregate thus far this 
year being $287,935, against $288,680 a 
year ago. 


Curtailing Production 


It is reported that two tire and tube 
departments at the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
have been reduced to five days a week. 

The report is in line with previous in- 
formation regarding reduction in auto- 
mobile tire output. Information regard- 
ing reductions in other plants is not 
available at the present time. 

With the manufacturers having more 
than 8,000,000 finished tires on hand, ac- 
cording to estimates, and more than 11,- 
000,000 in stocks of dealers and pro- 
ducers and adverse weather conditions 
making motoring on a wide scale almost 
impossible, a reduction in output was 
the only possible move on the part of 
the tire industry, according to leading 
authorities here. 


Balloon Tire Output Big 


_ According to estimates of authorities 
im the rubber tire industry, the Akron 
Production of balloon tires has now ex- 
ceeded the total of 1,000,000. 


At the same time it is estimated that 
the cost of new equipment required for 
the production of these tires has cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000 exclusive 
of development expense. 

Production at the present time, it is 
estimated, is creeping close to 14,000 a 
day for the district, with no figures 
available for production by companies 
outside Akron. 

A large number of sizes now being 
made will tend toward considerable loss 
in equipment investment when stand- 
ardization takes place. 


Taxes Exceed Dividends 


Passage of the bonus bill with its con- 
sequent discussion of taxes leads to the 
disclosure that many of the larger rub- 
ber tire companies pay a great deal more 
in taxes than they pay on common stock, 
with dividends over a comparatively long 
period of time considered. 

One large company executive in the 
Akron district disclosed during a discus- 
sion recently that his company during 
the past year paid in taxes more than 
$20 for each share of common stock out- 
standing. 

This figure, he pointed out, included 
excise taxes of 5 per cent, which have 
now been reduced to one-half this amount, 
Federal income tax and local and State 
taxes. 

Excise tax of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., among others, last year al- 
most equaled net earnings on tires, fig- 
ures show. 


Warranty Action Economical 


The automobile tire industry expects 
to save approximately $5,000,000 annual- 
ly through adoption of the proposed limi- 
tation of warranties of workmanship 
and material of casings to 90 days, ac- 
cording to estimates prepared by rub- 
ber authorities. 

It is generally believed that the re- 
duction to 90 days from the present 
guarantee will be generally adopted in 
the very near future. It has the sanc- 
tion of the Rubber Association of 
America and many of the leading pro- 
ducers. 

Approximately two years ago the rub- 
ber industry abolished the mileage guar- 
antees on tires which had been contin- 
ued from the earliest days of the in- 
dustry. 

In a very short time tires will be sell- 
ing in the same manner as clothing, shoes 
and other articles now on the market, it 
is predicted by some leaders in the in- 
dustry. 


New Jersey Corporation 
to Purchase More Buses 
NEWARK, N. J., May 26—The New 


Jersey State Board of Public Utility Com-* 


missioners has approved the issuance of 
500,000 shares of no par value stock by 
the Public Service Transportation Co., a 
subsidiary of the Public Service Corp. 
The stock is to be sold at $10 a share and 
the proceeds used to purchase motor 
buses and to pay advances made by the 
company for other buses. 
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Opinion in Germany 


Is Divided on Ford 


Producers Question Whether His 
New Plant There Means 
Help or Competition 


NEW YORK, May 26—According to 
an Associated Press cable from Berlin, 
the German automobile industry is di- 
vided as to whether Henry Ford’s re- 
ported entry into the German market 
through the erection of a factory at Ros- 
tock in Mecklenberg-Schwerin will mean 
help or competition. 

“Producers of expensive cars, such 
as the Benz and Daimler,” the cable 
says, “welcome Mr. Ford as a popularizer 
of the motor car idea in Germany, which 
would mean fostering a desire for high- 
class cars later on. The director of the 
Aga works is of the opinion that Ger- 
mans are more interested in quality than 
in cheapness and that hence Mr. Ford 
will merely advertise the idea of the 
cheap car while German manufacturers 
will obtain the actual orders. 

“Other producers like Adler do not be- 
lieve the Ford chassis is suited for Ger- 
man roads. They see a real danger to 
the German industry, not in the cheap- 
ness or quality of the Ford, but in Mr. 
Ford’s ability to sell cars on credit. 

“Fichtel-Sachs believes that the im- 
mediate result of Mr. Ford’s entry into 
the German market means a danger to 
German industry, but that the final result 
will show that Mr. Ford has been a pace- 
maker of the cheap automobile ideas 
from which the German producer will 
gain the chief benefit.” 





Motor Truck Industries 
Chooses Its Committees 


DETROIT, May 28—Personnel of the 
committees named by Motor Truck In- 
dustries, Inc., to increase its activities, 
are as follows: 

Legislative Committee: A. E. Parsons, 
chairman, Paul Moore and T. R. Lippard. 

Show Committee: M. L. Pulcher, chair- 
man, O. W. Hayes and L. M. Viles. 

Survey Committee: A. S. More, R. M. 
Kincaid and J. W. Stevenson. 

Membership and Publicity Committee: 
Cc. J. Helm, George W. Yeoman, Fred Glover 
and E. B. Ross. 


The Survey Committee has been named 
to represent the association in making 
transportation surveys for all interested 
parties. Applications for surveys for 
particular types of truck work received 
by the association from time to time will 
be approved by this committee and the 
survey made by specialists who will be 
engaged. 

Through the Legislative Committee it 
is planned to work with every transporta- 
tion association in the country, or group 
of truck owners and operators, in cor- 
recting unfortunate legislation and in 
contesting all legislation imposing bar- 
riers to the full development of truck 
transportation. 
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Automotive Exports 
Continue to Mount 


During April 15,808 Passenger 
Cars and 2764 Trucks Were 
Shipped Overseas 





WASHINGTON, May 28—Exports of 
passenger cars and motor trucks from 
the United States in April increased over 
the totals reported for March, according 
to a compilation of figures by the Auto- 
motive Division of the Department of 
Commerce. In the first four months of 
* this year 55,786 passenger cars have been 
exported, as against 40,054 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

In the same four months of 1924 ex- 
ports of motor trucks totaled 9642, as 
compared with 7244 in the similar period 
a year ago. 


203,270, contrasted to 13,352 of a value 
of $8,783,249 in April of last year, and 
compared with 12,614 in January, 13,329 
in February and 14,035 in March of this 
year. Truck exports amounted to 2764 
in April of a value of $1,745,443, com- 
pared with 2230 in April of 1923, valued 
at $1,276,048, and as against 2845 in 
January, 1704 in February and 2329 in 
March of this year. 

Details of the shipments of automo- 
tive prodftcts are given in the table pub- 
lished below: 


Canadian Exports for 12 Months 


OTTAWA, ONT., May 28—Exports of 
Canadian made motor vehicles in the 12 
months ended March, 1924, showed a 
marked increase over those for the 12 
months ended March, 1923. The increase 
was chiefly in motor trucks, of which 
15,396 were exported while in the pre- 
eeding year only 3720 left Canada. 

Passenger car exports showed an in- 
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against 45,108, valued at $25,606,350, 
in the preceding year. 

The value of automobile parts exported 
in the compared periods increased from 
$2,355,066 to $4,162,787. 


Spanish Treaty Clears 
Automotive Situation 


WASHINGTON, May 27—Uncertainty 
as to the customs treatment of Ameri- 
can automobiles imported into Spain is 
removed by the extension of the existing 
commercial arrangement between the 
United States and Spain for a period 
of one year, or until May 5, 1925, the 
Department of Commerce announces. 

Before the commercial treaty expired 
last. November automobile buyers in 
Spain made heavy purchases in antici- 
pation of greatly increased duties, with 
the result *at they found themselves 























crease of more than 10,000. During the overstocke yen a six months’ proroga- 
During April of this year passenger car year ended March last, 54,522 passenger tion of th 2zaty was secured. This 
exports aggregated 15,808, valued at $11,- cars valued at $27,246,025 were exported, situation” is being repeated this year. 
Exports, Imports and Reimports of the Automotive Industry for April of Current Year and 
Total for Ten Months Ending April 30. 
Month of April ~ Ten Months Ending April————, 
1924 1923 1924 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
EXPORTS 
Automobiles, including chassis............. 15,607 $10,094,540 18,576 $12,951,803 89,644 $63,915,058 140,961 $100,547 ,835 
Electric trucks and passenger cars........ 25 SE aa eee ee 255 334,310 92 128,530 
Motor trucks and buses, except electric: 
eS SE eer ae ee rere 1,740 609,502 1,016 451,443 10,236 3,767,664 14,448 046 
Over 1 and up to 2! tons.............. 406 469,599 460 . 643,174 2,729 3,275,994 3,700 4,814,679 
Me Slay irre eer &4 196,947 99 273,644 621 1,710,676 1,113 2,878,525 
Total motor trucks and buses, except electric 2,230 1,276,048 2,764 1,745,443 13,586 8,754,334 920 15,492,730 
PASSENGER CARS 
Passenger cars, except electric: 
Value up to $500, inclusive.............. 6,349 2,065,576 5,768 2,044,759 16,703 5,650,371 45,647 16,443,057 
| ih ere Prislsthie:s sie 2,567 1,696,232 5,198 3,428, 32,426 17,696,922 32,084 21,178,980 
Value over $800 and up to $2,000....... 4,200 4,358,837 4,496 4,790,161 24,778 26 548 37,641 40,201,360 
LO Sy on eee 236 662,604 346 940,321 1,896 5,218,573 2,509 7,018,250 
Total passenger cars, except electric........ 13,352 8,783,249 15,808 11,203,270 75,803 54,826,414 117,881 84,841,647 
PARTS, ETC. 
Parts, except engines and tires*........... Be ee bhatt eas opie ye: RF FRA e  ere re 
Automobile unit assemblies*............... 4,394,256 755,059 1,117,187 278,664 ,566, 945,068 12,072,532 2,301 ,564 
PORORUOT ION, GREGG 5.6.06 iv.c5 sek ec sccevececoees 22,487,798 4,964,638 ......... . sees. 85,521,261 18,472,217 125,203,670 27,913,939 
Automobile service appliances (not else- 

WHOPE- GPOCINOT)*® «ccs cvsdecsccccce 125,086 49,337 549,227 222,773 311,956 169,568 3,076,772 1,370,169 
Station and warehouse motor trucks....... 5 6,808 33 10,217 107 73,071 190 10,648 
IR ee ea Ci sto ae an Sue echt eae ceeds eRe 149 27,215 20,934 746 284,498 401 149,847 
ee ae eee a ‘ 2 20,245 33 350,730 58 334,336 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires* 61,912 4,952 7,130 7,724 427,357 231,491 265,109 109,816 

BICYCLES, ETC. 
MICVSIOS BNE WiCVOISS....o 5... cevescvccsevecs 2,461 20,815 279 8,774 17,908 145,624 17,215 184,460 
MIDI. hig Dir wtie 06163. ale wns 'n.0is bs wie v0.0.0 06% 1,962 446,865 1,781 419,818 15,916 3,741,131 17,155 4,258,713 
Ee ee 314,017 155,151 201,387 106,098 2,292,134 1,213,460 2,793,381 1,463,104 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Stationary and portable: 
Diesel and semi-Diesel................. 20 22,862 726 272,819 561 5, 1,408 467,423 
Other stationary and portable......... by patie Lexaehsn  oWs GbDEnS: .ceneee we oo Re 0 ree 
NN AE ECE ais 0 so bbs or008 vio a 40} bv wow d 2,537 184,233 2,308 212,146 8,374 635,383 21,309 1,929,366 
a hs oak tre nin sles.6:5 2 bint pe Fis ae o'0's 160 57,196 147 133,913 530 305,262 2,313 1,347,203 
ee: MN a5 65 o.5 5 bn 0s 5.0m base e's e ss aie Se, ee pb? aban EE SE is copoudhdnes . pseddantc®.« 
Motor trucks and buses.................6.. 969 112,829 24 4,525 1,047 128,925 1,088 116,291 
NE oa) shin eb Mins pie alg o'0 adds ee 6,777 799,568 1,636 263,750 15,830 1,847,814 23,256 3,483,112 
EE oi. oa Bic Gite Wl en's d,s oho ww Dik sie WIE AS 47 21,467 75 23,723 87 33,592 1,619 420, 
SITE. 6 bs 5505 F ODS aE als bees RENN Ee Secs 3 517 11 20 66 38,207. 148 176,681 
PORES INN Arid OATCE? . 655 5 05055 oii cease os 577,214 287,616 811,926 355,184 5,675,747 2,404,646 7,139,698 3,082,808 
IMPORTS 
Automobiles and chassis (dutiable)....... 47 75,161 72 108,516 447 728,791 721 717,859 
Other vehictes and parts for them (dutiable) os ote PEIN encdcssc 186,070 te NE cewsiecdus 1,355,528 
REIMPORTS 
Automobiles (free from duty).............. 423 426,342 21 22,815 3,078 3,750,941 334 519,258 
* Pounds. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 














Andrews with Westcott 


Douglas Andrews, who has become 
sales director for the Westcott Motor 
Car Co., has been associated with the 
motor cir industry for almost 20 years, 
and during that period has held positions 
of importance. His most recent connec- 
tion was with Wills Sainte Claire, of 
which he was assistant sales manager. 
Previous to that he was associated with 
Willys-Overland, Maxwell-Chalmers and 
Hudson. 


Craig Goes to Olds Factory 


H. M. Craig, Janesville, Wis., for the 
past year sales manager of the Olds- 
mobile in the southeastern division, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., has been 
promoted to the central sales organiza- 
tion at the factory in Lansing. Mr. Craig 
originally was sales manager of the 
Janesville Machine Co., and when this 
was taken over by the Samson Tractor 
Co., he was retained in an executive po- 
sition. When the Samson business was 
liquidated, General Motors transferred 
Mr. Craig to its passenger car sales 
department. 


C. H. Smith a Vice-President 


C. H. Smith, assistant secretary of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and 
director of clerical operations of all that 
company’s interests, has also been elected 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Union 
Battery Co. of Swissvale, Pa., a sub- 
sidiary which manufactures Westing- 
house storage batteries. Mr. Smith has 
been connected with the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. since 1900. 


Osgoed in New Connection 


H. B. Osgood, who resigned May 1 as 
general manager of the Giant Grip Man- 
ufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis., specializ- 
ing in non-skid devices for heavy duty 
motor vehicles, has acquired a control- 
ling i-terest in the Schmit Trunk Co., 
Oshkosh, and becomes president and gen- 
eral manager. Besides adding a new line 
of automobile trunks, the Schmit com- 
pany will also make bags, grips and suit 
cases, which line was abandoned several 
years ago and production centered on 
wardrobe and sample trunks. 


Thermoid Advances Lee 


F. Robert Lee has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Thermoid Rub- 
ber Co., with headquarters at the factory 
in Trenton, N. J. Mr. Lee has been as- 
sociated with the company for some 
time in the capacity of assistant sales 
manager. 


Parker Buys Interest in Agency 


_ Reed L. Parker, well known to the 
indistry through his connections with 
Prominent agencies handling automotive 
accounts, has purchased an interest in 


the Homer McKee agency of Indianapolis 
and will move immediately from Detroit 
to that city to take up his new work. 
Mr. Parker is best known as a former 
executive of the C. C. Winningham 
agency in Detroit. 





States Will Cooperate 
in Theft Curtailment 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 28—In an 
effort to combat theft of cars and the 
increasing traffic in stolen cars, the State 
motor vehicle department is perfecting 
a system by which close cooperation will 
be established with 12 other States, the 
District of Columbia and two Canadian 
provinces. 

Within a short time, the licensing bu- 
reaus of these municipalities may include 
one or more experts in charge of a com- 
prehensive file of stolen cars, which will 
be used in connection with the granting 
of registrations, if the Connecticut de- 
partment’s plan is accepted. 

Special forms have been prepared, 
upon which the essential information 
about stolen cars will be forwarded by 
the department in this State to the other 
eighteen bureaus included in the pro- 
posed combination. The development of 
the plan follows a conference which Con- 
necticut Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles Robbins B. Stockel has had with 
H. Andre Begin, Comptroller of Provin- 
cial Revenue, Province of Quebec. 

The Canadian official informed the 
Connecticut commissioner that hundreds 
of cars stolen in Connecticut and nearby 
States have been found in the _ boot- 
legging trade originating in Quebec. The 
Canadian authorities have volunteered 
their whole-hearted cooperation in the 
movement to run down car thieves. 


SPUR AT OVERLAND PLANT 


TOLEDO, May 27—Considerable diffi- 
culty is being experienced by the Willys- 
Overland Co. in arranging for three 
crossings at grade for the new spur of 
the Toledo & Western line, which will 
give the Overland a direct connection 
with the Wabash Railroad at the plant 
here. Residents of the territory are op- 
posing the establishment of the new line. 
Hearings have been held before the City 
Council. Work is ready to go forward in 
a few weeks if permission for doing so 
is obtained. 





J. E. MEEK DIES 


NEW YORK, May 26—J. E. Meek, 
vice-president of Johns Manville, Inc., 
died on Saturday at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., from heart disease. Mr. 
Meek was 60 years of age and had 
been long prominent in the affairs of 
the company. His collapse came a few 
hours after he had completed a round of 
golf. 


Willoughby to Open 
Annual Body Meeting 


Program Completed for Conven- 
tion to Be Held in Detroit 
from June 2 to 4 


DETROIT, May 26—President Francis 
D. Willoughby will open the annual con- 
vention of the Automobile Body Build- 
ers Association, which will be held at 
the Hotel Statler June 2-4, following 
which Mayor Joseph Martin will de- 
liver the address of welcome. 


Prominent Speakers on Program 


The program as announced today in- 
cludes several speakers of prominence 
in the industry, and the subjects chosen 
are of particular interest to the body 
builders. At the morning session Tues- 
day the speakers and their subjects wil! 
be as follows: 

“Congress and the Automobile Excise 
Taxes,’’ Congressman Robert H. Clancy of 
Michigan. 

“Our Industry,” H. H. Rice, president of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

‘Sales Value of Style,’’ David Beecroft, 
chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
Class Journal Co. and the Chilton Co. 

“Body Engineering Trends,” Kingston 
Forbes, body engineer, Buick Motor Co. 

“Standardization and Window Regulators,”’ 
Stanley W. Nicholson, chief engineer, Dura 
Co. 

Tuesday afternoon the subject of dis- 
cussion will be “Automobile Body Fin- 
ish,” and the speakers will be: 

‘““Sta-dard Varnishes,” L. V. 
Valentine & Co. 

“Pyroxylin Enamels,” R. M. Flaherty, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

“High-Bake Enamels,’’ representative of 
the Oxford Varnish Co. 

“Low-Bake Enamels,’”’ M. C. Longenckea, 
Ault & Wiborg Varnish Co. 

That same afternoon there will be a 
meeting open only to passenger and com- 
mercial car body builders, who will dis- 
cuss “Items That Should Enter into the 
Indirect or Overhead Cost of Making 
Bodies,” “Ways and Means to Properly 
Advertise and Promote Our Business” 
and “Joint Advertising and Association 
Emblems.” 


Pulsifer, 


Annual Dinner on Tuesday 


The annual dinner will be held Tues- 
day evening, with Mr. Willoughby as 
toastmaster, the speakers being H. H. 
Emmons, president of the Detroit Board 
of Trade; Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, vice- 
president of the Rickenbacker Motor Car 
Co., and E. H. Wilson of the Moline Body 
Corp. 

The final day, Wednesday, will be de- 
voted to an executive session, at which 
official and committee reports will be 
read, policies will be discussed and offi- 
cers elected. 
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Drop of 12 Per Cent 
in Output Expected 


Reports from Factories Indicate 
That May Is Likely to Ap- 
proach January Figures 


NEW YORK, May 26—Weighing 
the evidence as it comes from fac- 
tories and shipping reports, May 
production of automobiles will more 
closely approach that of last Janu- 
ary rather than maintain the record 
pace which has marked the ac- 
tivities of the manufacturers in the 
earlier months of this year. On the 
face of the returns, it would look as 
if the final count for the present 
month will show a drop of beween 12 
and 15 per cent in comparison with 
April’s 373,189 cars and trucks. 


Increase Started in February 


January, with 316,152, was the last 
of three months of the breathing spell 
the industry took following the whirl- 
wind months of August, September 
and October, brought about by the in- 
troduction of so many new models, 
when 1,037,940 cars and trucks were 
put on the market. Feeling the pulse 
of the public at the national shows 
and anticipating a big spring demand, 
which apparently did not materialize, 
the manufacturers tested the capaci- 
ties of their plants in February, 
March and April, with the result that 
production caught and passed de- 
mand. 

The belated spring apparently has 
come, and with its advent makers and 
dealers now look for a verification of 
their judgment in making and storing 
cars to meet the good business which 
their horoscope predicted last fall 
when plans for the year were made 
out. Given good weather, it is ex- 
pected that a buying streak will de- 
velop which will put on the road the 
new cars that should have been run- 
ning six weeks back. 


Retail Situation Spotty 


“Spotty” is the word that best de- 
scribes the retail situation of the past 
six weeks. On the whole, demand in 
April and May compares most favor- 
_ ably with the same time last year, 
when both production and buying 
records were broken. While the ma- 
jority doubtless experienced a mild 
sort of slump, there were instances 
reported of well known makes which 
sold in larger numbers than in April 
and May, 1923. Those that did feel 
the slow-down have not been discour- 
aged, though, for business done by 
them can be classed as excellent, all 


things, including weather and Wash- 
ington, considered. From now on for 
the next month at least retail sales 
snould be brisk. 

The storm signal set two weeks ago 
by the head of the largest group of 
producers who followed his prediction 
of higher prices by advancing the list 
on his most popular make has been 
observed by other manufacturers, and 
the buying public can prepare itself 
for adjustments of lists of a higher 
trend within the next month. This 
phase of the situation ought to prove 
a spur to the hesitating buyers of the 
moment. Undoubtedly the era of 
higher prices, made necessary by in- 
creased costs, is at hand. 





California Surpasses 
Registrations of 1923 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., May 28—Cali- 
fornia now has 1,121,698 passenger cars 
and motor trucks registered for 1924. 
This is a gain of 2 per cent or 21,415 
over the 1923 total, and nine months 
remain in the registration year. 

With new car sales alone running be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 monthly, and 
many old and new cars coming in from 
other States being registered, it does 
not appear improbable that 1924 will see 
a gain of from 15 to 20 per cent over 
1923 when registration books are closed 
next January. 

The registrations to date are divided 
as follows: 

PRISE? - GRER. n65 onc sc ccdececk ove 970,575 

Pneumatic tire trucks........... 114,468 

Boe Sipe WH osc ok eevee O6v es 36,743 

The pneumatic tire truck figures in- 
clude passenger cars used for hire. The 
motorcycle registration is 9345, and 
trailers number 10,000. 

Total fees collected by the division 
of motor vehicles so far this year amount 
to $5,519,807, of which approximately 
$3,000,000 is derived from the flat regis- 
tration fee of $3 charged all automo- 
biles. The balance represents such items 
as weight fees and chauffeur licenses. 





Stabilization of Taxes 
Is Sought in California 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 28—Operators 
of automotive vehicles for hire in Cali- 
fornia, associated in the Motor Carriers 
Association, have obtained more than 
50,000 of the 80,000 names necessary to 
put the association’s initiative taxation 
amendment on the ballot at the next 
State election. 

In this amendment the association de- 
mands an equitable taxation basis for 
motor vehicles operated either under 
franchises or for general hire, and is 
planned as a factor in the stabilization of 
the industry in California. It is also 
believed that such a measure will relieve 
the operators of the uncertainties of 
changing local rates of taxation and the 
hazard of intermittent “tax raids” by 
towns, cities and counties. 
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Illinois Registers 
Sales Gain in April 


Business in Low Priced Cars 
Brings Total for Month Far 
Above That for March 


—_—— 


CHICAGO, May 28—lIllinois sales of 
new passenger cars for April, as disclosed 
by registration statistics, registered a 
very marked advance as compared with 
the preceding month, with a gain of 92 
per cent. All classes advanced material- 
ly, but the increase was especially note- 
worthy in the case of Fords and low 
priced cars excluding Fords, which in- 
creased 114 and 100 per cent respectively. 

Indiana did not keep pace with her sis- 
ter State. All classes gained with the ex- 
ception of high priced cars which lost 7 
per cent as compared with March. 

The following table indicates the 
changes as compared with March: 








ILLINOIS 
Gain 
ES Seri ba dc ths eees sedate eet eencceene 114% 
Lew, GxGtueing FOrGs. «0.26 ccc cc cccce 100% 
SE Ts dah FRETS Oe Meee bcd cece seve 61% 
OPEL roca Petts ChG coke ea bkEN ace ves. 39% 
ME io dulanathava Odes coe stb bes bea 008 92%, 
INDIANA 
Gain 
ARRAS ge pene og Reet a ly a 21% 
Low, @xcliding FOr. « ..... 0.2 icccosces 34% 
Ns tes brow Chatsd ee kde sd Be Awe 06a 24% 
PD siiig es i. hie 650 0 ok R kas ("> re 7% 
Total .......cceeereeeeeee aor wos eeee 25% 
Following are the detailed figures: 
ILLINOIS 
Low 
Excl. Med. High 
Month Fords Fords Price Price 
Jan. ... 4,101 2,187 5,871 1,013 
Feb. ... 3,201 1,724 3,762 567 
Mar. .. 5,798 2,396 4,761 690 
Apr. ... 12,461 4,805 8,073 964 
Total 25,561 11,112 22,467 3,234 
INDIANA 
Low 
Excl. Med. High 
Month Fords Fords Price Price 
Jan. ... 4,106 1,007 1,259 104 
Feb. .. 4,748 1,353 1,743 121 
Mar, ... 6,664 2,054 2,688 215 
Apr. ... 8,126 2,760 3,449 198 
Total 23,644 7,174 9,139 638 


Illinois statistics were compiled from 
data furnished by Robinson’s Advertis- 
ing Service, Springfield, Ill.; figures for 
the Indiana statistics were supplied by 
the Indianapolis Trade Association. 





ZWEBELL SALE JULY 10 


MILWAUKEE, May 28—July 10 has 
been fixed as the date when the assets 
of the Zwebell Bros. Co., manufacturer 
of vulcanizing equipment, tire tools, re- 
pair machinery, etc., will be offered for 
sale at public auction by the receiver, 
Otto H. Wadewitz. The Zwebell com- 
pany was placed in the hands of a re 
ceiver several months ago. 
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Britain Is Hesitant 
in Buying Cars Now 
Public Waits for Definite Prices 


and Programs Under Removal 
of Import Duty 





(Continued from page 1194) 


But although American manufacturers 
have nothing exactly like the popular 
British light car to offer, the lower prices 
they will be able to accept will, despite 
the differences in chassis specification 
and type, no doubt assist them in secur- 
ing an increased volume of business. It 
may take them many months to make up 
for the loss of sales which they have ex- 
perienced already and will suffer prior to 
Aug. 1 owing to the uncertainty and con- 
fusion in the minds of potential buyers. 

The latter are in many cases expecting 
imported car prices to drop 33 1/3 per 
cent. ; 

Considering now what possible counter- 
action the British industry can take, it is 
safe to say that, with a few exceptions, 
no marked reductions in selling prices 
are possible if plants are to continue to 
operate at a profit. 


May Buy Parts in United States 


Several possible moves have already 
been mentioned. The first of these is 
the purchase of parts from the United 
States, when and where these can be ob- 
tained at lower prices than British manu- 
facturers can produce them themselves. 
Obviously, however, this means a serious 
depreciation of capital, for it would infer 
that a large proportion of the existing 
equipment of plants would be rendered 
unnecessary. 

It would also necessitate a complete 
redesigning of models, for it is hardly 
likely that such components could be ob- 
tained in accordance with exclusive de- 
signs at lower figures than those for 
which they can be made in England. 
Stock engines, gearsets, etc., would have 
to be utilized, which in most cases would 
mean an entire change of character of 
the assembled car as compared with that 
now current. 

There is a very limited choice of Brit- 
ish stock components. In fact, apart 
from engines, they are not available at 
all from firms of any magnitude. 


Cooperative Buying Suggested 


Another suggestion is that manufac- 
turers should adopt some system of co- 
operative buying, but the details of such 
a plan and how it would operate are at 
present lacking. 

Still another possible move is in the 
direction of mergers, and here it must be 
admitted there is considerable scope. 
This last statement is confirmed by the 
fact that, to produce a total of 70,000 
cars in Great Britain last year, 110 en- 
tirely separate British manufacturers 
were engaged upon 190 distinct chassis 
models. 

There is still a fourth plan, which was 


a i ES SLES 


put forward by one of the most promi- 
nent British manufacturers during the 
war, but which met with no response at 
that time—possibly, for one reason, be- 
cause its exponent preferred temporarily 
to remain anonymous. The idea in that 
case was that British manufacturers, or 
at least an appreciable proportion of 
them, should cooperate in the building 
of a line of cars to meet the anticipated 
American competition immediately after 
the war, when, it was at that time ex- 
pected, the import duty would be allowed 
to lapse automatically. 

The suggestion was that the manu- 
facturers interested should contribute 
toward the capital of a new company 
formed to assemble parts made by the 
individual manufacturers, the latter con- 
tinuing, if they wished, to make cars to 
their own special designs or to utilize a 
selection of the cooperatively made com- 
ponents. 


Pessimism Unwarranted 


Despite the assertions which have been 
made as to the calamitous effect this 
move of the government is likely to have 
on the British motor industry, and ignor- 
ing the obviously exaggerated statements 
that have issued from certain quarters— 
one was to the effect that 1,000,000 men 
would be thrown out of employment— 
there is reason for questioning whether 
the broad outlook of the home industry 
is as bad as individual members of it 
have endeavored to make out. 

Amid the welter of pessimism a lead- 
ing trade journal has expressed its con- 
fidence in the ability of stable British 
manufacturers to meet the conditions in 
prospect and refuses to admit the need 
for the throwing up of hands and cries of 
“All is lost.” 

It goes so far as to say that “it is not 
at all impossible that the position after 
Aug. 1 will be no worse than before; in- 
deed, it may easily be better, for the dis- 
turbing uncertainty of recent months, 
and the prolongation of this uncertainty, 
has frightened off thousands of potential 
purchasers.” 


Effect on Canadian Tire Industry 


TORONTO, ONT., May 28—Speaking 
of the abolishment of the McKenna pref- 
erential tariff by the Labor Government 
of Great Britain, C. H. Carlisle, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., says: 


The only detrimental effect it will have 
on the industry will be in the equipment of 
export cars. Should the Canadian car manu- 
facturer cease to export to England we 
would naturally lose the tire equipment on 
these cars. While this would amount to only 
a small percentage of the total business, it 
is yet a factor ia overhead and buying 
power. 


Business with Canadian Goodyear for 
the first six months of the company’s 
fiscal year is only slightly less in dollars 
and cents and in units as compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago, ac- 
cording to Mr. Carlisle, who predicts, 
however, that the year’s business will be 
equal to that of 1923 and may exceed it. 
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Boston May Be Port 
of Entry for Rubber 


Members of Rubber Association 
Pay Visit to City and Look 
Over Situation 


BOSTON, May 28—If the plans of the 
Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce materializes, 
crude rubber for the big tire companies 
will be imported through the port of 
Boston and shipped throughout the coun- 
try to its destination in the future. A 
party of 30 members of the Rubber As- 
sociation of America came to Boston last 
week and spent the day in investigating 
the situation. 

They were taken to the Army Base 
and Commonwealth Pier, where they saw 
the facilities for handling freight from 
steamers at that place. Then they made 
a tour of the harbor on a steamer in- 
specting terminal facilities at East Bos- 
ton and Charlestown, where more ocean 
liners dock. The railroad connections 
were explained, and the delegation was 
told that, while a steamer was proceed- 
ing to New York, a cargo of rubber 
could be unloaded in Boston and be on 
its way to the factories, and that dur- 
ing the time it would take to unload at 
New York and be ferried on lighters to 
some of the railroad terminals, it would 
be in Akron and other plants. 

The delegates were received by Gov- 
ernor Cox at the State House and by 
Acting Mayor Sullivan at City Hall. 
Later they were taken to the Country 
Club at Brookline for lunch as guests 
of a large party of prominent Boston 
bankers and business men. 

Announcement is made that the 
World’s Rubber and Tropical Exposition 
will be held in Boston during the week 
of Oct. 10-17, 1925. It will be under 
the personal supervision of Chester I. 
Campbell. 


Ideal Tire & Rubber 
Will Be Reorganized 


CLEVELAND, May 28—Plans have 
been formed to reorganize the Ideal Tire 
& Rubber Co., which sprang up during 
the war, made a good start in a big 
plant in the southern part of the city, 
and then went into the hands of re- 
ceivers. 

Stockholders of the company have 
voted to reincorporate with 50,000 shares 
of common stock at no par value, accord- 
ing to O. L. Brown, industrial engineer, 
who has undertaken to finance the com- 
pany. 

The following directors have been 
elected: D. T. Holliker, G. Smith Ken- 
nedy, Fred Bigler, A. A. Parker, A. G. 
Cowder, F. C. Thorton, J. A. Parfitt, W. 
W. Wheeler, Herman Nass and John 
Schimmelman, all of Cleveland; S. T. 
Walker, New Philadelphia; C. A. Eckley, 
Dayton, and William Harrison, Young- 
town. 
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Machine Tool Makers 
Talk Over Problems 


Dealers Join with Them at One 
Session of Association Con- 
vention in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, May 28—A joint meeting 
of manufacturers and dealers featured 
the first day’s session of the convention 
of the Machine Tool Builders Association 
held at the Statler Hotel this week. The 
session was presided over by J. Wallace 
Carrel, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati. Representatives of 
59 members of the association attended 
the convention. 

In the afternoon session of the opening 
day, an address was made by W. A. Viall, 
secretary of the Brown & Sharpe Manv- 
facturing Co., who declared that the 
problems confronting the machine tool 
builders are really fundamental to all 
manufacturers. He also stated that al- 
though the outlook, at times, does not 
seem very encouraging, these problems 
are eventually settled by the application 
of diligent effort and common sense in 
their solution. 


Tipper Presents Analysis 


Following Mr. Viall’s address, Harry 
Tipper of the Class Journal Co. presented 
an analysis of the automobile industry as 
a market for machine tools. Mr. Tipper 
treated the subject from the standpoint 
of the character of the market for ma- 
chine tools in the automotive industry, 
the number of tools involved, the com- 
plication of the operation, the rate of ex- 
pansion of the industry and of the mar- 
ket for machine tools, the surplus ca- 
pacity, the required rate of replacement, 
the tendencies in obsolescence and the 
development of manufacturing processes. 
A copy of the survey, made by AUTO- 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES, was given to each 
member of the association in attendance. 

During one of the sessions, a talk on 
the budgeting system, as practiced by the 
Warner & Swasey Co. of Cleveland, was 
given by P. E. Bliss, vice-president and 
treasurer. Mr. Bliss pointed out that 
while the operation of this particular 
budgeting system would not be directly 
applicable to all machine tool builders, 
yet his company had been able to predict 
its sales to within approximately 95 per 
cent to what they actually were. 


Discusses Cost Accounting 


Cost accounting for machine tool man- 
ufacturers was discussed by H. P. Dix, 
secretary and general manager of the 
Wilmarth & Morman Co. Mason Britton 
of the American Machinist spoke on the 
buying structure of industry. 

In an illustrated talk, R. E. Flanders, 
president of the association, and man- 
ager of the Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., discussed the layout and 
progressive assembly methods of manu- 
feature as used by his company. He 
pointed out that while this system of 


manufacturing could not be applied by 
all manufacturers of machine tools, the 
Jones & Lamson company has been able 
through its use to effect considerable 
manufacturing economies, from the 
standpoint of time saving, decreased la- 
bor cost and continuity of operation. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 








Hood Rubber Co. for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, reports earnings of $6.90 a share 
on the 120,000 shares of no par common 
after preferred dividends comparing with 
$12.73 in the previous year. Sales totaled 
$28,248,653, against $28,180,007. 

Glidden Co. and subsidiaries report net 
profits of $446,058 for the six months ending 
April 30. Sales totaled $9,675,081. 





Associated Bodies Corp. 


Organized in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, KY., May 28—The As- 
sociated Bodies Corp. has been incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000, divided into 10,000 shares of 
$100 each and with the highest amount 
of indebtedness which the corporation 
may at any time incur set at $2,000,000. 
The corporation will manufacture com- 
mercial and bus bodies and also manu- 
facture and distribute, through affiliated 
companies a line of bumpers, shock ab- 
sorbers, batteries, tires, etc. 

Men of prominence in the industry are 
numbered among the incorporators, two 
of them, F. W. Hohensee and W. W. 
Murphy, being executives of Durant Mo- 
tors, Inc. The president of the corpora- 
tion is R. Frank Monroe, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the Monroe 
Body Co. and at present a director and 
vice-president of the Mengel Co. of this 
city, manufacturing bodies. D. Claude 
Harris, vice-president and treasurer, also 
is a Mengel executive, while J. W. Sliger. 
vice-president and secretary, is operating 
manager of the Mengel company. 

The general offices and main opera- 
tions of the Associated Bodies Corp. will 
be in Louisville, where an assembly and 
distributing plant will be established at 
once, to be followed shortly by a large 
combined manufacturing and assembly 
plant. Negotiations have practically been 
closed for a large, well equipped plant, 
reasonably near Louisville, having a daily 
capacity of about 100 commercial bodies 
and 25 bus bodies daily. This plant al- 
ready is operating. The annual output is 
expected to be 20,000 commercial and 
2500 bus bodies. 





PAIGE PLANS NO 8-IN-LINE 

DETROIT, May 28—President H. M. 
Jewett of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Co. has issued a statement denying any 
plan on the part of his company to bring 
out an eight-in-line Paige either to sup- 
plant or supplement the present line. On 
the contrary he declares the company is 
definitely committed to the continued pro- 
duction of the six-cylinder Paige and has 
no eight-in-line plans. 
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BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. second largest bank in America. 











With no outstanding variation last 
week from the general slackening of 
business activity, the important feature 
was the reaction of the markets to the 
bonus legislation. Remarkable resis- 
tance of prices to this depressing influ- 
ence was displayed in the security mar- 
kets. Recessions were promptly over- 
come and the averages advanced to 
higher levels than obtained on the eve 
of the final vote on the bonus bill. The 
confidence thus exemplified is indicative 
of the general expectation that in the 
readjustments of production and trade 
now under way no panicky condition will 
develop. 

Cool weather has continued to affect 
adversely the growing crops and sea- 
sonal merchandising as well. 

Basic industries record further reces- 
sions in output. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that the curtailment of operations 
in the steel industry last week was com- 
paratively slight, the industry as a whole 
running at about 63 per cent of capacity, 
as against 65 per cent a week earlier. 


Petroleum Output Greater 


Domestic output of crude petroleum in 
the week ended May 17 averaged 1,972,- 
650 barrels a day, an increase of 13,300 
barrels in the daily average. Prices oi 
refined products eased further, gasoline 
consumption being retarded by unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by the 
Fisher index number, declined last week 
from 145.2 to 144.8, following a slight 
advance in the preceding week. The 
maintenance of a very moderate average 
rate of decline during the last five weeks 
differentiates the current movement of 
prices from the sharp recessions in Feb- 
ruary and March. 

Earning assets of the Federal Reserve 
banks showed a further decline of $14,- 
758,000 in the week ended May 21, despite 
a slight increase in bills discounted. Bills 
bought in open market declined by $16,- 
669,000, while holdings of Government 
securities increased $1,477,000. Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation declined 
$25,446,000, and deposits $9,600,000. The 
reserve ratio rose from 83.0 to 83.7 per 
cent. 


Decline in Discounts 


Loans and discounts of reporting mem- 
ber banks declined $19,528,000, in the week 
ended May 14, the falling off in secured 
loans exceeding the gain in “all other” 
loans. The growth in investments totaled 
$62,888,000, while accommodation at 
— banks was reduced by $29,643,- 

00. 

The trend of money rates last week 
was toward further ease. The call loan 
rate was steady at 3 per cent, as com- 
pared with 3-3% per cent the previous 
week. Commercial paper rates were un- 
changed, with a further reduction of % 
of 1 per cent for bank acceptances. 
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All Chairmen Named 
for Study of Safety 


Major Roy F. Britton Accepts 
Invitation to Head One of 
the Hoover Committees 


WASHINGTON, May 26—The accep- 
tance by Major Roy F. Britton, president 
of the Automobile Club of Missouri and 
chairman of the Legislative Board of 
the American Automobile Association, of 
the chairmanship of the committee to 
study traffic control in its relation to 
highway safety, completes the staff Sec- 
retary Hoover has been working on at 
the instance of a number of national 
organizations seeking to reduce traffic 
accidents. 

At a fall meeting the seven commit- 
tees will present the result of their 
studies of various phases of traffic prob- 
lems and will offer constructive plans for 
reducing hazards on streets and high- 
ways. 


Chairmen of Committees 


These committees and their chairmen 
are as follows: 

Statistics as to Traffic Accidents—W. M. 
Steuart, director of the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

Construction and Engineering as Factors 
in Safety Improvement—Frank Page, com- 
missioner of Highways of North Carolina. 

Insurance—Prof. S. S. Huebner, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Education—Prof. A. W. Whitney of New 
York City. 

Motor Vehicles and Mechanical Equipment 
—C. F. Kettering, president of the General 
Motors Research Corp. 

City Planning and Zoning—F. A. Delano, 
Washington Federal City Commission. 

Traffic Control in Its Relation to Highway 
Safety—Major Roy F. Britton of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri. 

Cooperating organizations in the pre- 
liminary work include the National Safe- 
ty Council, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, American Engineering 
Council, American Railway Association, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
eeeerwriters and American Mutual Al- 
lance, 


Military Bomber Used 
by d’Oisy in Flight 
PARIS, May 21 (by mail) —A Breguet 
Type XIX military bomber, the fifth 
machine of this series to be delivered 
to the French army, was used by 
Pelletier d’Oisy in his recent flight 
from Paris to China. The Breguet 
company will deliver 200 of these ma- 
chines during the present season and 
will shortly present a modified type of 
this plane to French military authorities 
a8 a two-seater scout. 
The Breguet is an all-metal construc- 
tion, in which duralumin is used very 
extensively, this metal notably being 


made use of: in place of copper for the 
gas tanks. For this flight the machine 
gun towers were removed, and the bomb 
carriers, designed for a load of 880 
pounds, were replaced by additional gas 
tanks, the total quantity of gasoline 
carried thus being 248 gal., and the 
amount of lubricating oil 34 gal. The 
maximum speed is 145 miles an hour and 
the range of action about 1250 miles. 

A Lorraine-Dietrich 400 hp. twelve- 
cylinder engine of 120 by 170 mm. bore 
and stroke is made use of. It drives a 
two-blade Breguet propeller, develops its 
maximum power of 410 hp. at 1730 revo- 
lutions, and weighs 860 lb. 

The following are the leading dimen- 
sions of the machine: Upper plane 
spread, 583 in.; lower plane spread, 433 
in.; total length, 389 in.; height, 131 in.; 
wing surface, 538 sq. ft., and track of 
landing carriage, 70 in. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 








Acme Factories Sites Corp., a syndicate of 
Peoria, Ill., business men who took over the 
old Acme site, in that city, announces that 
the William Ganschow Co., Chicago manu- 


facturer of specialty gears, would move 
immediately to the Acme plant. William 
Goepke, vice-president, will be in direct 


charge of the Peoria factory. The plant has 
been located in Chicago since 1890 but the 
real estate becoming too valuable for fac- 
tory purposes the change was decided upon. 


Standard Machine & Tool Corp., Moline, 
lil., has elected officers as follows: C. A. 
Cook, president; E. J. Aspengren, vice- 
president, treasurer and manager; J. B. 
Gaylord, secretary. They constitute the 
directors. Reports indicated a_ successful 
year in 1923 and advance orders are promis- 
ing for 1924. The company manufactures 
tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and metal stampers. 
It has been active four years. 

Republic Motor Truck Co. of Alma, Mich., 
reports an increase in sales of approximately 
43 per cent for the first four months of 1924 
as compared with the corresponding period 
in the preceding year. April sales were 44 
per cent better than April, 1923. 


New South Wales Uses 
Only Right Hand Drive 


WASHINGTON, May 27—Only auto- 
mobiles and trucks with right hand drives 
will be accepted for registration in New 
South Wales after June 30, 1924, Consul 
E. M. Lawton at Sydney, Australia, has 
cabled the Automotive Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

“The rule of the road in Sydney,” Mr. 
Lawton explains, “as well as the State 
of New South Wales, is to keep to the 
left, and for some time past no vehicle 
for hire could be licensed unless equipped 
with right hand drive. 

“Under the new law, even private cars 
using other than right hand drive will 
not be registered. This rule, however, 
does not apply to motor cars which have 
been licensed previous to the end of the 
fiscal year.” 
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Government Reports 


Reduced Employment 


Temporarily Curtailed Automo- 
bile Output Affects Opera- 
tions in Six States 


WASHINGTON, May 28 — Unsettled 
employment conditions prevail in the au- 
tomotive industry due to temporarily cur- 
tailed production and, in some instances, 
the shutting down of plants, it is shown 
by the Department of Labor, which has 
completed a nation-wide survey of em- 
ployment conditions in April. 

Conditions in the automotive industry, 
as regards employment, are an exception 
to those prevailing in the building trades 
and on the farm, the survey further re- 
veals, where employment appears to be 
increasing. 

States in which a slackening of activity 
in the industry has resulted in temporary 
1 ying off of men, according to the sur- 
vey, are New York, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Missouri. 


Conditions in Indiana , 


In Indianapolis it is reported that some 
automobile plants are closed, as well as a 
few plants in other lines, affecting some 
1000 or 1500 men, and in South Bend two 
automobile plants have released some 
workers. In LaFayette the survey states 
that plants “concerned in automobile 
parts, including rubber and tire factories, 
are closed, affecting 400 workers.” 

In Muncie automobile gear plants have 
laid off about 1000 men. It is expected, 
however, the survey states, they will be 
taken on again in a few weeks. 

Speaking generally for the State of 
Michigan, the survey confides that “the 
automobile industry is running on a 
somewhat curtailed production basis.” 

In Detroit there is a surplus of skilled 
and unskilled automobile workers re- 
ported, and some departments in automo- 
bile factories are working only part time. 
One large automobile company is operat- 
ing only five days, affecting 5000 men. 
In Kalamazoo a large cab company and 
an automobile company have shut down 
completely. In Bay City an automobile 
company is closed completely. 

In Racine, Wis., a rubber factory is 
operating only part time. 


Operations in Ohio 


In Dayton, Ohio, one automobile plant 
is working only four days a week, and 
there is a gradual slowing down of fac- 
tories engaged in production of automo- 
bile parts. In Toledo two automobile 
plants are operating only part time, af- 
fecting 7000 workers. In Akron the main 
industry, rubber, in most cases has been 
running full time, and some plants are 
operating overtime. 

In St. Louis practically all of the in- 
dustries are well sustained, with the 
exception of automobiles and rubber 
tires, which are reported as not operat- 
ing at normal. 
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SHOWS 

Jan, 3-10—New York, National 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Bronx Armory. 
24-31— Chicago, National 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Coliseum and 
First Regiment Armory. 


Jan. 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


May 31-June 15—Turin, Italy, 


Calendar 


motor cycles, bicycles and 
accessories, Grand Palais. 
Oct. 17-25—London, Annual Pas- 
senger Car Show, Olympia. 
Oct. 22-31—Paris, motor trucks, 


stationary engines, mee 
tools and machine tools, 
Grand Palais. 


RACES 


June 14—Altoona. 
July 4—Kansas City. 


Aug. 3—Lyons, France, Euro- 
pean Grand Prix. 


bile Body Builders As- 

sociation, Hotel Statler. 
June 4-6—Boston, National For- 

eign Trade Convention. 


June 23-25—Atlantic City, 
American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 

June 23-25—National Team and 
Motor Truck Owners As- 
sociation. 

June—Washington, Pan 
American Highway Con- 
gress, under the auspices 
of the Pan American 
Highway Mission. 


Sept. 7— Monza ‘Track, near 
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Jan. 7—New York, Convention 
under the auspices of the 


National Automobile 
Dealers Association, Hotel 
Commodore. 


Jan. 26-29—Chicago, Eighth An- 
nual Convention of the 


National Automobile 
Dealers Association, Hotel 
LaSalle. 


Ss. A. E. MEETINGS 


June 24-27—Summer Meeting of 
hy } A. E., Spring Lake, 





Automobile Show. 


23-Sept. 6—Toronto, Ont., 
National Automobile Show 
in conjunction with the 
Canadian National Exhi- 
bition under the sanction 
of the Canadian Automo- 
tive Equipment Associa- 
tion and the Automotive 
Industries of Canada, 


Oct. 2-12—Paris, passenger cars, 


Aug. 


Sept. 1—Altoona, 
Sept. 1—Syracuse. 
Oct. 4—Fresno. 

Oct. 19—Kansas City. 
Nov. 24—Los Angeles. 


CONVENTIONS 


June 3-4—Detroit, 
Meeting of the Automo- 


tion. 
Sept. 22-26—Boston 


Steel 
Midsummer 
Treating. 


Milan, Italy, Italian Grand 
Prix, 


Sept. 8-11—Eaglesmere, Pa, An- 
nual Meeting of the Auto- 
motive Electric Associa- 


Sixth Con- 
vention and International 
Exposition of the 
American Society for Steel 


Oct. 21-24—S. A. E Production 
Meeting, Detroit. 


Nov. 18-19—Joint Service Meet- 
ing of the S. A. B. with 
the N. A. C. C. Cleveland. 

—Aeronautical Meeting at Day- 
ton at the time of the 
Pulitzer Races. 


January—S. A. E. Annual Meet- 
ing, Detroit. 








New York Planning 


Taxicab “ Shelters” 


NEW YORK, May 26—Having forbid- 
den taxicab operators to “cruise” on 
Fifth Avenue in search of fares, the city 
authorities now are planning a way which 
will simplify taxicab operations in this 
big city, so that the public can get cabs 
when needed and the drivers have a 
chance to earn a living. 

With this idea in mind, Dr. John A. 
Harriss, special deputy policy commis- 
sioner in charge of traffic, announces a 
plan on which he is working which prom- 
ises to assist in the eliminating of traffic 
congestion and at the same time improve 
the service. The plan is “underground 
shelters” on cross streets, where the cabs 
will be parked until needed and called by 
an electric bell on the corner. 

Each shelter, according to Dr. Har- 
riss, will be designed to accommodate 
10 or 15 cabs. The entrances will be in 
the center of the block and will be attrac. 
tive, with lampposts and tiled walls. It is 
estimated that each space would cost be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000. 

The idea will be given a trial at once. 
Dr. Harriss proposes to install a test 
stand and try out the plan. So confident 
is he that it will work out well that he 
proposes to pay for the first one him- 
self, if necessary, as he did in the case 
of the signal towers on Fifth Avenue. 

The taxicab situation is being given 
considerable thought by the city authori- 
ties, and at the last meeting of the 
Board of Estimate Mayor Hylan in- 
structed the license commissioner to 
make an investigation with the idea of 
increasing the present license fee. 





FORDSON SALES IN IOWA 


MARION, IOWA, May 28—Fordson 
sales in Iowa in April upset all pre- 
vious records since the Fordson was in- 
troduced in the State six years ago, Ford 
headquarters in Des Moines are notifying 
distributors throughout the State. The 
Des Moines territory delivered 704 Ford- 


sons in the month. There are now near- 
ly 13,000 Iowa farmers using this trac- 
tor, which the State distributors declare 
is an indication that “the Iowa farmer 
is coming more and more to realize that 
the tractor is an indispensable necessity 
on his farm, if he is to produce crops 
at a lower cost than where time-worn 
methods are employed.” 





Buick Demonstrating 
Crew to Tour Country 


FLINT, MICH., May 26—With the idea 
of exploiting the simplicity and sturdiness 
of the Buick chassis and the interchange- 
ability of parts that can be obtained from 
Buick representatives in all parts of the 
United States, the Buick Motor Co. has 
started a demonstrating crew on a 9000- 
mile tour of the country that will take 
in approximately 35 of the leading cities 
of the country. 

Three workmen and a lecturer make 
up the crew, which is carried on a Gen- 
eral Motors truck, with a special body, 
fitted on each side with hinged plat- 
forms which let down, furnishing an 
adequate stage for the demonstration. 

At each stop a Buick car will be as- 
sembled on the platform from units ob- 
tained from the stock of the local Buick 
branch or distributor, following which 
the new-born car will be driven away 
under its own power. During the assem- 
bly the lecturer will follow verbally the 
operations as they are performed by 
the workmen. 

In addition to this outdoor demonstra- 
tion, the local Buick representatives in 
each city visited will arrange for the 
showing at the leading theaters of the 
Buick one-reel film, “Right on the Job,” 
which portrays the advantages of four- 
wheel brakes. 

The route, following the stop in De- 
troit June 2, will be eastward to the 
Atlantic Coast, thence South, visiting the 
States intervening between New Eng- 
land and the Gulf of Mexico. On the 
return trip the demonstrators will pro- 
ceed as far North as Minneapolis and 
then to the Pacific Coast. 


Big Gasoline Stock 
on Hand on April 1 


WASHINGTON, May 28—The gasoline 
refiners of the country continue to set 
new records in production, the output in 
March amounting to 743,248,292 gal. 
which surpasses by 48,000,000 gal. the 
previous high record established in Jan- 
uary. 

Statistics collected by the Bureau of 
Mines show also that a new high record 
in gasoline stocks was attained on April 
1, when 1,571,404,667 gal. were on hand 


‘at refineries. 


The figure represents an increase of 
practically 200,000,000 gal. over the for- 
mer record of 1,374,000,000 gal. on hand 
on March 1. Production of gasoline in 
March of this year shows a daily increase 
of 3,630,546 gal., or 17.8 per cent over 
March, 1928, and a daily increase of 
605,396 gal., or 2.6 per cent, over Feb- 
ruary, 1924. 

These figures are indicative of the 
normal annual trend in the production 
of gasoline during winter months, the 
output during this period being gener- 
ally in excess of consumption, in order to 
provide large storage reservoirs to sup- 
ply the country during the summer mo- 
toring season. 

Domestic demand for gasoline during 
March is reported by the Bureau of Mines 
as 462,020,385 gal., an increase of 3.5 per 
cent over March of last year, and an 
increase of 6 per cent over February, 
1924. Exports of gasoline decreased 18, 
455,988 gal., as compared with the pre 
vious month. 





SHOW IN TURIN, ITALY 


TURIN, ITALY, May 16 (by mail)— 
Tl.'3 city will open its first motor eX 
hibition on May 381 and continue it # | 
June 15, showing a complete line of Ital © 
ian and foreign motor products. 
exhibition follows similar events he 
during the last two months in Vienna, 
Barcelona, Geneva, Dantzig, Madrid and 
Milan. 











